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FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
From London and Paris papers to the 2d inst, received at 
ew York. 


ENGLAND. 
; Feb. 23.—The debate upon the Irish muni- 
cipal reform bill terminated at half past three o'clock this 
morning, in a manner that will fill the public mind of 
the United Kingdom with joy and exultation. Ministers 
have gained a complete triumph ; the tories have sustain- 
ed the most signal defeat that that party have encountered 
since the passing of the reform act, as will be seen from 


the following division :— 
For Lord F. Egerton’s resulution 242 
For Lord Jchu Russell’s motion 322 


Leaving a majority in favour of ministers of eighty. 
This must carry conviction to the minds of the tory 
y, in both houses of parliament, that there is no use 
m offering further factious resistance to a measure of 
justice and Last year, when a similar 
resolution was proposed by Lord Francis Egerton, the 
ministerial majority, now 80, was then only 64. This, 
too, after all the boasting of the tories of their successes 
at elections since that period. 


On the 28th of February Lord Melbourne brought for- 
ward his motion for a committee of enquiry into the state 
of education in Ireland, which was agreed to. 

Lord John Russell guve notice that he would move, 
on the 6th of March, to go into committee on the affairs 
of Canada. And Mr. Leader gave notice that he would 
move, as an amendment, that the legislative council of 
Lower Canada ought to be elective. 

The bill to abolish imprisonment for debt was under 
consideration, on the night of the first of March. 

The London and Greenwich rail-road was levied upon 
by asheriff’s officer, on the 23d February, at the suit of a 
creditor to whom the company owed £300,000. All the 
zgeats, &c. were turned out, and their places filled by 
others appointed by the creditor. 

A great meeting of working men was to be held in 
London, the first week of this month, at the Crown and 
Anchor tavern, the object being to prepare a petition to 
parliament, asking, or rather demanding: 1. The aboli- 
tion of all property qualification for a seat in the house; 
2. The vote by ballot; 3, That the session of parliament 
shall commence on the first Monday of October, and be 
continued until all business is finished, provided how- 
ever that it shall not extend beyond the first of September ; 
that the daily session shall commence at 10 A. M. and 
close at 4 P. M.; and that the members shall receive 
pay, at the rate of £400 per annum ; 4. Universal suf- 
frage; and 5. Annual parliaments, the general election to 
be held on the 24th of June in cach year. 

The King of Denmark was not expected to live, at the 
date of the latest advices from Copenhagen. 


the prestige of his mighty name. 

Lonvon, Thursday evening, March 2d.—In pursuance 
of the determination of the directors of the bank of 
England to support commercial credit through the diffi- 
culties of this week, the following notice was posted at 
the bank at a late hour this afternoon :— 

“The governor and company of the bank of England 
do hereby give notice, that on and after the 2d instant 

this day], they will be ready to reccive applications for 

ns upon the deposit of approved bills of exchange, nut 
having more than ninety-five days to run; such loans to 
be repuid on or before the 15th of April next, with in- 
terest at the rate of 5 per cent. per annum, and to be for 
sums not less than £2,000. 

“ Bank of England, March 2, 1837.” 

The direct and obvious intention of this measure is for 
the relief of the American trade, and it has been adopted 
afler the most mature deliberation, to avoid the disastrous 
consequences which would have arisen if such relief had 
not been afforded. 

There is no question but the most objectionable part of 
the course pursued by the bank throughout the whole of 
the present pressure, is in directing their measures excln- 
sively for the relief of the large houses, leaving the 
minor class of inanufacturers and traders to their fate. 
Many of these will have the hard-earned savings of years 
of industry and frugality entirely swept away. 


From a Liverpool paper, March 3. 


Dreadful Shipwreck of the Jane and Margaret. 


Particucars.—The state of uncertainty in 
which the fate of the Jane and Margaret was involved, 
is now unhappily removed, and the appalling fact is 
established beyond question, that the unfortunate vessel, 
and her cargo of human beings, amounting with her 
crew and passengers to more than two hundred persons, 
have been sent to their account “ with all their imperfec. 
tions on their heads !” 

The hull of a vessel was thrown on the coast of the 
Isle of Man, bearing the words “ Jane and Margaret.” 
Two bodies were found on boardg one that of a young 
man respectably attired, about five and twenty years of 
pag other a boy about nine or ten. In the pockets 

the former were found a bible and a prayer book, a 
watch, and a quantity of sovereigns. It is conjectured 
that the unfortunate vessel must have struck during the 

vy storm in the early part of the last week on the 
banks of Arklow, as the wreck of an American vessel 
Was seen near that vicinity by a small schooner, which 
arrived here on Wednesday week. 

The Jane and Margeret was bound for New York, 
and sailed from this port on the 6th inst. She had on 

td a nomber of emigrants, who with their families 
were proceeding to the United States for the purpose of 
settling, The great majority were Irish labourers from 
the agricultural districts. The only cabin passengers 
were the Rev. Mr. Clements, a dissenting clergyman, his 
wife, six daughters, and a female servant. The number 

passengers was 189, of whom 156 were full grown 
Persons, 

The lamentable event cannot be supposed to be at 
all attributable to the absence of any professional 
skill on the part of the commander, Capt. Wakes, who 
Was originally an officer in the British navy, and has 

nN employed during the last fourteen years in com. 
Manding vessels trading between Liverpool, London, and 
New York. 

The Jane and Margaret was launched at St. Johns, 
N. B. no later than April last. This was only her second 
Passage across the Atlantic. 


The namber of lives lost by the wreck of the Glasgow 
‘was 25, more than double what was stated in the first 
@ccount of the disaster. 


Livearoor, Feb. 24.—Arrival of gold.— We have heard 


@ 


that so much as £150,000 in sovereigns was received in 
Liverpool, on Monday, from the United States, inde- 
ndent of a large shipment of specie despatched for 
don, on the same day, by the London packet. 
Rereat or tHe Tax on Corton Woot.—The petition 
from this town has received 5934 signatures, and will be 
forwarded this 
tight hon. the president of the board of trade, 
FRANCE. 


e Monileur contains a 
ace establishment of the navy 


Paris, March Ist. 
ordonnance, fixing the 


at 40 ships of the line, 60 frigates, and 220 vessels of - 


reports which have for 
some time been circulated relative to the marriage of the 
Duke of Orleans with a princess of the House of Meck- — 


lower rates. 
The Temps says, “The 


lenberg, are beginning to assume a degree of consistency. 
The Prussian government is stated to be in favour of this 
alliance.” 

ITALY. 


Rome, Feb. 12th—The persons condemned for political 


offences to exile to the Brazils, have at last departed from 
Civita Vecchia in a Neapolitan vessel. Pierre Bona- 
parte, the son of Lucien, had obtained from the supreme 
tribunal, a commutation of punishment fiom death, pro- 


nounced against him,—to fourteen years exile, but the - 


sovereign pontiff has remitted this last sentence at the 
earnest solicitation of many influential persons, among 
whom was a foreign diplomatist, to perpetual banishment 
from the Roman states. He departed for Civita Vecchia, 
day before yesterday, with an officer of the gens d’armes; 
from thence he will embark for England. 

Naries.—Government has just issued a sumptuary 
order forbiding all classes from wearing masks or other 
disguises, during the Carnival of 1837. The order arises 
out of the recent troubles in Sicily, and the unsettled 
dispute which exists between Prince Charles of Capua 
and the King of Naples. 

Tne Preston Turn Turnep 1n.—On Tuesday 


last, their regular pay-day, the spinners and piecers who. 


were out of work, applied tu the council of the Union for 
their allowance, and were told very cooll ythat all the 
money received would nut do more than pay the arrears, 
to which it was intended to apply it; that they therefore 
could receive no more money, and might go as soon as 
they liked, and make the best terms they could with 
their masters.—Consequently, there was a general rush 
amongst the men who should apply first for work, and 
all the mills are now at full work, the men having both 


signed the declaration required, abandoned the Union, © 
and many of them engaged for terms of six, twelve, and — 
prices the masters offered them ~ 


eighteen months, at the 
before they turned out, on the 5th of November last— 
viz. 10 per cent. advance on their previous wages; and 
all they have received from the Union since then (a 
period of 13 or 14 weeks) has been 5s. weekly for the 
spinners, and from 2s. 8d. to 4s. for piecers.— Manchester 
Guardian. 

The amount of 


creatures voluntarily deprived themselves, After the 
turn-out had continued only six weeks, the number of 
applicants for relief at the poor office was found to have 
increased from 63 per week to 291. “ And for the moral 
evil which it has occasioned,” adds the Pilot, “ the philan- 
thropist and the Christian will long have bitter cause 
to lament.” So much for ‘Trades Unions and their 
consequences. 
LIVERPOOL COTTON MARKET. 


The demand has again relaxed, and the market con- 
sequently become flat at unsteady prices at 3d. under the 
general quotations of last week. Speculators have taken 
420 Egyptian, and exporters 420 American, and 60 
Rengals. 6000 bales of American, 200 Egyptian, 400 
Pernams, and 200 Bahias, were forwarded into the coun- 
try last month unsold, One vessel from Savannah and 
one from New Orleans have arrived, but not yet reported, 
The import this week, is 17,594 bags, and the sales reach 
17,250. 

HAVRE MARKETS. 


Extract of a letter dated Havre, March 3d.—* Our 
market for the last three days has been quite inactive, 
and the prices of last week are barely supported. 500 
bales old cotton valued five months ago at from 1 32} to 
1 50, were sold yesterday at 1 124, leaving a loss of from 
5 to 6 cts. per Ib. Purchasers from the interior are 
lukewarm and buy very sparingly. We have several 
cotton arrivals from the United States. Wheat has fallen 
to 42 francs.” 


DOMESTIC NEWS. 


The following diplomatic information is from the 
Richmond Enquirer : 

“ We understand that the Texan ministers would have 
been duly accredited and received by Mr. Van Buren, 
but for some defect in their credentials. It was their 
intention to leave Washington on Wednesday. Mr. 
Wharton will return to Texas, and Gen. Hunt will visit 
Vicksburg, where he expects to receive his proper cre- 
dentials, and will then return to the seat of government. 
La bext spirit prevails between the United States and 

xas.”” 


It is stated that Captain Marryat.has recently re- 
turned from the continent, and that he intends embark. 
ing early in the spring for this country. 

The legislature of Massachusetts have ordered 750 
copies of the book of Mr. Church, of Northampton, on 
the subject of the cultivation of the Beet. Northampton is 
the enterprising town which has done so much, also, for 
the cultivation of the Mulberry, under the auspices of 
Mr. Whitmarsh. 

Desravuctive Fine at Wasninoton, N. C.—A letter 
from Washington, N. C,, dated 7 o'clock of the 2lst inst., 
received at New York, states that a fire broke out in that 
town about four o'clock that morning, by which a large 
nuinber of buildings were destroyed, with a considerable 
pe of their contents, also the naval stores on the wharves. 

he buildings destroyed embrace all on both sides of the 
wey street, from the store of J. Potts to E. Hoyt & 


A considerable proportion of the goods in the stores on 
the streets was saved. Most of the heavy articles in the 
warchouses and on the wharves were destroyed. 

At the Saline reservation on Salt river, now owned by 
Dr. Fly and one or two other gentlemen, an Artesian 
well for the purpose of procuring salt water has been sunk 
to the depth of three h gndred feet. For sixty feet of this 


day (Saturday) for presentation by the ‘ 


wages paid to the tusmouts was full 
70001, a week; which multiplied by 13, the number of | 
weeks, gives a total of 91,0001. of which these foolish — 


Indians. 


distance the auger passed through solid rock salt. Here 
is a supply for the immense population destined at no 
great distance of time to throng the valley of the father 
of rivers.—Gen. Far. 

Harp Times ror tne Fisnes.—The Rochester Daily 
Advertiser, in giving the account of the consequences of 
the breaking up of the ice, in Genessee river, says that 
“so great was the gorge of icc on Tuesday, when it gave 
way at the rapids, that it drove the fish from their 
in the deep water, and forced them by hundreds on the 
banks, high above the ordinary rise uf the water—where, 
after the abatement of the flood, the boys had rare sport 


in gathering them up. Ail sorts and sizes were found _ 


along the shore, high and dry. 


. Awrut Deata.—The New York Times says that in — 
that city on Friday, the Coroner was called to hold. an — 
uest on the body of a young man named John Oliver; © 


in 
at No. 270 Anthony street. .The deceased went home 


on Thorsday night, in a state of intoxication. On the — 


table was standing a bottle containing morphine, being 
medicine for his sick mother. He madly took it up, ex- 
claiming, “ mother, what is guod for you is good for me,” 
and drank the whole. He lingered in excruciating 
agony until yesterday morning, when he expired.  Ver- 
dict, “ Death from taking morphine, while in a fit of in- 
toxication.” 

Avnotuer Srrixe.—The passengers on board the steam 
boat Sydney, from Fredericksburg to Washington, on 
the 17th inst., on being charged an additional 25 cents 
for dinner, resolved on a “strike.” A meeting of the 
passengers was accordingly held, and it was uanimously 
resolved that no dinner should be eaten by any of them, 
at any advanced price over the usual charge of 50 cents. 
Tt was also resolved that those who bought tickets at 
the advanced rate of 75 cents, should present them at the 
captain’s office and get the money refunded, which was 
accordingly done—and the captain seeing there were to 
be no dinners at the advanced price, took the responsibi- 
lity of reducing the charge to the former rate. This is 
the approved way to make the favourers of “ advanced 
prices” hear reason. Abstinence is the sovereign remedy 
for that evil.— Balt, Patriot. 


New Orteans, March 15th, 1837. 

Accipent To Crieste.—On Monday 
evening as this beautiful actress was performing her dance 
“ La Sylphide,” a small trap gave way, by which she 
received a severe injury. It was at first thought that 
some of her bones were broken; but I am happy to state 
that although it prevented her from appearing yesterday 
and to-day, she is so far recovered as to appear to-morrow 
evening. 

A few days since, Gen, Edwards, the cashier of a 
branch bank of the Valley of Leesburg, Va., came to 
Frederick, Md. with $25,000 in his saddle bags, and de- 
posited them in a desk in the bar-room of the hotel where 
he stopped to take dinner. Qn his return the saddle. bags 
were missing, and after a search they were discovered 
in the cellar, cut open and rifled. About twelve thousand 
dotlars of the lost amount were subsequently found in an 
upper room of the hotel. It is not stated whether the 
robbery can be traced to any particular individual. 


Incenptarizs.—We understand, says the Charleston 


, Courier, that no less than six attempts have been recently 


made to fire the city in different quarters. ‘Two of these 
attempts were made on Monday night—one of them, on 
the premises, lately purchased by the city from Judge 
Prioleau, at the lower extremity of Church street eon- 
tinued. There is, therefore, every reason to believe that 
a gang of incendiaries is among us—let our citizens be 
on the alert. Our vigilant mayor is doing his part. 

Important Decisiun.—The Supreme Court of Massa- 
chusetts have decided that a bond binding the signer not 
to carry on any given kind of business—as for instance 
on selling out his business to another, is illegal and void, 
being against good policy and the public interest. 


LATEST FROM FLORIDA. 


The news from Florida is not by any means of as 


favourable a complexion as that lately received. 

The following is an extract of a letter received by the 
editor of the Charleston Courier from St. Augustine, 
under date of March 17: 

“ An express arrived here from General Jesup this 
morning, bringing despatches as late as the 12th of 

arch, We understand he is not so sanguine as to the 
result of the treaty lately entered into with the chiefs, as 
would appear from the 4 
expresses doubts as to the ability of the chiefs to govern 
their people, and particularly their young men. And he 
also doubts the faith of Philip, chief of the Topkoliky 

Philip has a force of about 400 men.” 

Information also reached Charleston, on the 20th, by 
Captain Southwick, from St. Augustine, that, a few .mo- 
ments before his leaving that place, an express arrived 
from Picolata, dated the same morning, (18th. inst.) 


’ which stated that the Indians attacked that place the 


previous night and were beaten off. Further an 


: §. could ‘not learn, but this can be relied on. 
’ bugle was sounding as the Mills was leaving the 


harbour; it was said, for Capt. Hanson's company to 


muster and march forthwith to Picolata, or in that direc- 


tion. Captain S. did not understand what the result was, 
only that the Indians were beaten off, they carrying with 
them some horses. : 

From Volusia we dearn, (says the Charleston Courier,) 
that orders had: been sent to Col. Fanning, by Gen. Jesup, 


that in case he should receive no orders from the latter 
. to the contrary by the 7th, he should again take the field. 


In consequence of these instructions, Col. Fanning, with 


* his command of about 500 men, marched on the 8th for 


Lake Monroe. 


THE SEA NYMPH'S INVITATION TO THE EVENING STAR. 


Bright Star of Evening, oh, whither away ? 

A nymph of the dark wave entreats thee to stay ; 
Or invites thee to roam ° 
With hor to her home, 

Where silvery fishes through coral groves play. 


Bright Star of Evening, I pr’ythee don’t fear 
To bathe thy fair face in our element clear ; 
And our guest shalt thou be, 
While the queen of the sea 
Shall songs of the ocean sing sweetly to thee. 
Bright Star of Evening, the foam-embossed shell 
bear thee where coral and sea-flowers dwell ; 
There crowned shalt thou be 
By the nymphs of the sea; 
Then come, brightest Star, to our palace of pearl. 


tters published in our last. He - 


— 
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COURTS OF BERLIN, DRESDEN,” WARSAW, 

IN THE YEARS 1777, 1778, and 1779. 

By William Wraxall, Esq. 
FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. © 


Journey from Cracow to Warsaw—Appearance of that capital-- 
Want of police and regulations--The Vistula--Praga—Signs of 
decay and ruin—Jews—Reflections on the state of Poland. 

Warsaw, June 28th, 1778, 
No tract of country in Europe can-offer fewer objects of 
information, curiosity, or amusement, in the common ac- 
ceptation of the terms, than that which, extends from the 
gates of Cracow to the suburbs of Warsaw ; a distance of 
at least two hundred miles through the central provinees of 

Poland. It may however be justly said, that the appear- 

ance of the country itself, the aspect of its inhabitants, 

and the face of every individual, excite reflections, which, 
if not pleasing, are nevertheless important, .,. In the midst 
of.a soil naturally rich and fertile, theyare in want of 
common necessaries. I could scarcely procure bread in 

‘any of the wretched, post-houses at which I, stopped, ex- 

cept ofa kind so black, sour,.and execrable, as not to be 

eaten. Inns there are none which merit the name: but 
the Jews, who,form the majority, of the people,in the 
villages, seem to keep alive the little subsisting industry. 

The Poles, among’ whom depopulation, oppression, and 

misery, appear under every possible shape, manifest in 

their looks and whole appearance the utmost poverty ; 
even the churches are composed of wood, and the hovels 
of the peasants are of the same materials...{ scarcely saw 

a nobleman's or gentleman’s house of any kind; and the 

roads are either left in their natural state, or are made 

where the ground is marshy, by fir trees laid across them 
close to,each other, as in Russia. The very water is 
mostly unwholesome and stagnant. _ It. must however be 
admitted that the posts are tolerably well served; and 
though the horses are small and weak, yet, as numbers 

‘supply the defect of strength, a traveller cannot reason- 

ably complain of the want of expedition.. As I drew 

near Warsaw, I saw no marks of opulence, cultivation, 

or luxury, such as usually bespeak.the;approach to a 

capital. A wide, open plain, interspersed with little 

woods of fir or birch, and equally destitute of natural 
as well as artificial beauty, extends quite to the entrance 
The metropolis itself seems to me, like the republic of 
which it is the head, to unite the extremes of civilisation 
and of barbarism, of magnificence and wretchedness, of 


splendour and misery; but, unlike.all other great cities — 


of Europe, these extremes are mot softened, approxi- 
mated, and blended’by any interinediate gradations. The 
middle orders of men, who every where else form the 
most numerous class of citizens, the most useful, and the 
most industrious, appear hardly to have any existence 
here. Palaces and sheds, the mansions of the great, und 
the cottages of the poor, compose exclusively the larger 
portion of Warsaw, It.is like an assemblage of nobles 
and slaves, of lords and vassals, such,as the darkness of 
the middle ages, when feudal tyranny prevailed univer- 
sally, might have exhibited ; but which, happily for man- 
kind, is now no where to be seen except in Poland. Even 
Constantinople is in this respect far less barbarous; and 
the genius of the Ottoman guvernment seems more fa- 
vourable to commerce, ingenvity, and the arts that hy- 
manise society, than the city from which I am,now writ- 
ing. _ The despotism of one man, however pernicious, is 


yet less destructive than the tyranny of a thousand petty _ 
despots; and the Turks, though fallen from their ancient ~ 


splendour, donot present a picture of national degra- 
dation or humiliation, such as the Poles at present offer 
to the world. Hi 

As I walk through the streets of Warsaw, I continually 
imagine myself in some scattered and half-rnined village. 
All the municipal defects of Cracow exist here in a 
greater degree. I am no longer surprised that.a king, in - 
his own carriage, surrounded by guards and attendants, 
could be seized and carried off in the midst of his capital, 
as was Stanislaus scarce seven years ago. In a city 
where there are no lamps in winter, and no precautions 
taken for general security, any desperate banditti, protect- 
ed by the night, may commit the most atrocious ‘crimes. 
I am not amazed to hear Mr. Wroughton, the English 
minister, say, that he has seen Prince Radzivil, one of the 
greatest Polish noblemen, when coming to court in his 
own coach, drawn by the finest set of horses in the king- 
dom, so completely stuck fast in the mire, ata hundred 
yards from the royal palace, as to make it necessary for 
him to be taken out, and carried thither in the arms of 
his servants. At the ‘close of the late reign, in 1763, 
Warsaw was almost wholly unpaved. Even at present, 
in this beautiful season of the year, after violent rain, 
many of the streets are totally impassable on foot, and 
nearly so on horseback, or in a carriage. The buildings 
are so irregular, scattered, and disjoined, that great spaces 
remain unoccupied, and even unleveled, in the most fre- 
quented parts of the metropolis. In front of Stanislaus’ 
palace, so indecently neglected are the sewers, that the 
smell is pestilential. A nation too indolent to remedy 
such nuisances, or 80 accustomed to them as not: to per- 
ceive how incompatible they are with safety, comfort; and 
salubrity, seem not far removed from barbarism : yet, 
-by a singular contradiction, Warsaw presents, under 
other aspects, all the refinement of Paris, the arts’ of. 
Florence, and the splendour of Petersburgh. 

The Vistula, though considerably broader ‘than the 
Thames at Windsor, wants beauty, depth, and every arti- 
ficial aid or improvement. Its sides are'in general low 
and sandy ; its channel obstructed by banks which con. 
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WALDIE’S LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


tinually shift; and the colour of its waters is thick and 
muddy, like those of the Tibery. The Poles seem scarcely 
to be conscious that it is navigable ; dnd it is rare to see 
upon vessel of any kind. A. bridge of boats, laid 
acros the stream, cofducts to Praga, a town or suburb on 
the eastern side, Praga is a wretched 


lection of cot- 


or‘huts, built.of wood, and scattered itregularly 


sand without ofder or plan; such as Tartars, and 
only Tartars, would construct or inhabit. Yet this is the 
principal object seen from the windows of the royal 
palace, which stands on the opposite bank. It is large, 


but cannot be esteemed a regular, or a magnificent edi-" 


The two last kings, Augustus the Second and 
‘Thitd, not choosing to inhabit it,erected another, in which, 
when at Warsaw, they commonly resided and held their 
couft, still denominated from them, “ the Saxon palace.’’ 
Hardly a single public monument of art, taste, or devo- 
tion, exists in, this metropolis. The very churches,and 
palaces are unfinished, or falling to decay. Among the 
latter are many which want inbabitSnts; not more than 
a fourth of the great families who resided here at the 


death of Augustus the Third, being now in a state to 


maintain their dignity. Prince Radzivil’s palace, one of 
- the most superb, is converted into a play-house. Such is 
the wretched state of the capital of Poland; a country 
which, previous to the late dismemberment, was larger 
than the ‘nine circles of the German ‘empire. 
“Phe people accord in their appearance too well with 
the aspect of every thing around them. I never beheld 
80 many objects of horror or compassion, as present 
themselves in the streets; ‘many of these are'a disgrace 
to humanity, ’as ‘well as'a reproach to the national police. 
“Warsaw is likewise crowded with Jews, who form a 
considerable proportion of the inhabitants. They wear a 
distinguishing dress, and derive'a very precarious subsist- 


“ence from the arts of fraudulent commerce, most of them 


‘being extremely poor. From time to time they are 
plundered, exiled, imprisoned, and massacred : yet, under 
such accumulated vexations, they continually multiply, 
and are here’found in far greater numbers than even at 
Amsterdam. 

“After this disgusting description of Warsaw, you will 
be astonished when I add, that, notwithstanding the 


Picture 'of public misery‘which it displays, I am highly 


‘pleased with it as a temporary residence. Many circum. 
stances conduce to render the place more than ordinarily 
‘agreeable ‘to a stranger. The king is, of all the princes 
whom Ihave ever seen, the most accessible, easy, pleas- 
ing, and even captivating in his manners. I- have been 
in his society ; and I am not surprised, when I consider 
his person and address, at the partiality of Catherine for 
Count Poniatowski: “The Polish nobility of both sexes, 
whatever may be their essential defects of character, 
‘want none of the exterior graces of deportment. In the 
‘palaces of the Oginskis, Czartoriskis, and numerous 
others, is still to’be found every display of refinement, 
hospitality, and’magnificence. Many of the great fami- 
lies continue to live in a’ style almost royal, amidst the 
‘ruins of their expiring country. In no court or capital 
‘Of Europe'are to be’ found men more accomplished, nor 
women more beautiful, polished, and agreeable. As an 
Englishman, I have the greatest personal obligations to 
Mr. Wroughton, his majesty’s minister, who has ren- 
dered my stay here at once delightful and informing. 
His long residence in Poland ; his intimate acquaintance, 


_or rather friendship with the king, both before and since 


‘his elevation to the throne ; his perfect knowledge of this 
country, whose decline and partition he has witnessed ; 
‘the variety of curious and interesting anecdotes with 
which his conversation abounds; these circumstances, 
addded to numerous proofs of his regard, have in some 
measure reconciled me to the wretchedness which I see 
on all sides. 

I contemplate this country as the most instructive and 
awful of political lessons. I even esteem myself fortunate 
in being able to survey it, before Poland sinks and is 
érased from the list of nations, or is incorporated with the 


- "great sarrounding monarchies ; an event which, accord- 


ing to every appearance, cannot be very distant; and 
which is now rather to be wished than deprecated, even 
“by the Poles themselves, I may boast of having been able 
to ascertain, from the highest sources of information, the 
principal external causes which led to the partition of 
Poland: for, in the detestable and ruinous form of their 
‘constitution, mast be sought the internal source of all 
their national calamities. What else could rationally be 
expected, as the natural death of a country, where the 


_ ‘erown is at once elective, venal, and powerless; where 


the nobility are independent, uncontrollable, and tyran- 
nical; while the people are sunk in slavery, ignorance, 
Oppression, and poverty ? We should rather wonder that, 
in the present progressive state of Europe, Poland has 
lasted thus long, instead of being surprised at its ruin and 
‘approaching extinction. In my next letter 1 mean to 
delineate the immediate causes of that great event, the 
partition ; as well us'to consider its effects, present and 
fature. If it be not a pleasing, it must at least be admitted 
‘to form as thomentous a subject of investigation and re- 
‘flection as ever was presented to the human mind. 


_ LETTER XVII. 
Examination of the causes of the decline of Poland—State of 
that country at the time of John Sobieski’s death—Change in 
‘the position of Europe at the decease of Augustus the Third— 
Consequences of the death of the Empress Elizabeth of Russia 
—Origin of the plan for the partition of Poland—Development 
and progressof that great event—Interview of Neustadt in 
Moravia—A plish t of the partition—Its comparative 

. advantages,to Russia, Austria, and Prussia—Probable destiny 
_ of Poland—Internal and moral causes of its destruction—Pic- 

ture of the Nobility—-Middle orders—Peasants. 

. Warsaw, July 3d, 1778, 

_ Whoever considers the state of Poland, and reflects on 
the nature.of its government, will perceive, that while the 
surrounding powers of the continent have been in a con- 
stant state of improvement or progression for near a cen- 
tury past, the Poles alone bave been stationary. At the 
death of John Sobieski, hardly more than eighty years 
ago, the Swedes and the Turks were the only formidable 
enemies of the republic. Russia, under Peter the Great, 
was just emerging from barbarism, aud become a mem- 
ber of the European system, The house of Brandenburg 
inspired:no apprehension, and had not then attained be- 
yond the electoral dignity : while Austria, pressed on one 
side by the Porte, and on the other by the arms of Louis 
the Fourteenth, could scarcely resist two such powerful 
antagonists. ‘To the personal assistance and valour of 
Sobieski, the Emperor Leopold had been recently indebt- 
ed for his preservation, when driven from his capital by 


the Ottoman forces, The immense standing armies of 
modern times.were then comparatively unknown; and 
Poland, under all the defects of its government, political 
and ‘civil, might still repel invasion, or maintain its inde- 


pendence. 

Bot in the interval of near seventy rs, which 
elapsed between the decease of John Sobieski and that of 
the late King Augustus the Third, the face of Europe 
had totally changed. The Swé@des; driven back by the 


Czar Peter, beyond the Baltic, no longer maintained ang. . 


‘political relations, except merely of amity, with the re- 
public of Poland; while the Turkish empire, declining 
annually in strength, could neither extend to it effectual 
aid, nor do it material injury.’ Other powers had risen 
to supply the place of Sweden and Turkey. In October, 
1763, when the Saxon line of of Polish sovereizns became 
extinct, Russia, by the permanent conquest of Livonia, 
by her influence in Courland, and by her prodigious 
military force, might.be said to have acquired a domineer- 
ing and.almost irresistible ascendency in the affairs of 
Poland. Thirty. years earlier, in 1773, at the death of 
Augustus the ‘Second, the Empress Anne had been able 
to raise his son to the throne, and to maintain him in it 
against the efforts of France, aided by a party among the 
Poles themselves. Elizabeth, her successor, followed the 
same line of policy. Prussia, after a war of seven years, 
sustained under circumstances of unparalleled inferiority, 
had by a sort of miracle extricated herself, and was like- 
wise {become a power of the first consideration. The 
talents of Frederick, his victories, and his ambition, ren- 


- dered the Prussian monarchy ‘peculiarly an object of 


attention, if not of terror. Lastly, Maria. Theresa, though 


, foiled in her attempt to recover Silesia, possessed, never- 


theless, immense resources ; and might, from her positions 
have a great influence on the destiny of Poland, either as 
an ally, or asan enemy. 

At the time when the throne became vacant by the 
decease of Augustus the Third, the three great powers 
above mentioned, had under their command a regular, 
disciplined military force, amounting together to above 
four hundred and fifty thousand men. On the contrary, 
the Polish army, if it could properly be so termed, con- 
sisted rather in the prerogative with which the constitu- 
tion vested the king, of calling out and arming the nobi- 
lity, if emergency required, than in any effective body 
of soldiery, paid, clothed, and maintained by the state. It 
is indeed evident that if Russia, Austria, and Prussia, had 
chosen to dismember and divide Poland in 1763, as they 


’ did nine years later in 1772; no internal or effectual 


opposition could have been made by that power, which 
would have finally prevented its accomplishment. The 
intractability, want of foresight, and infatuation of the 
Polish grandees, who would see no object of jealousy 
except their own sovereign, and take no precaution 
against external attack, left them at the mercy of any 
foreign combination. 

While the Saxon kings continued to reign, these evils 
were retarded and averted, They maintained themselves 
in the throne which they had originally purchased, by 
foreign alliances of marriage, consanguinity, and policy. 
If Elizabeth, Empress of Russia, had survived Augustus 
the Third, there is no doubt that the destiny of the north 
of Europe would have been totally changed. The family 
of Saxony would probably still have governed Poland, 
while Prussia would have inevitably been, if not dismem- 
bered and divided, at least considerably reduced in terri- 
tory, revenue, and political importance. Elizabeth had 
given public proofs of her resolution to support Augustus 
and his descendants. She had even raised one of his 
younger sons, Prince Charles of Saxony, to the Dukedom 
of Courland, as an earnest of her future exertions in fa- 
vour of his house. But the late King of Poland had the 
misfortune to outlive his ally and benefactress, just one 
and twenty months. Elizabeth expired in January, 1762, 
and her death was the era from which dates the destruc- 
tion of Poland. The reign of Peter, short and tragical, 
was succeeded by that of Catherine. It was evident, 
from the age and infirmities of Augustus the Third, that 
the Polish crown must soon become vacant. If his son, 
the electoral prince, should be chosen in his room, the 
Saxon family could no longer be considered as elective, 
but, in effect,as hereditary, and all attémpts to divide 
Poland would be ineffectual. The peace of Hubertsburg, 
recently concluded, left his Prussian majesty at liberty 
to turn his views and efforts towards Warsaw. He well 
knew that the time was critical, and that every thing de- 
pended on the choice of a successor. 

Such were the circumstances in which was conceived 
the project of the partition of Poland. I will relate to 
you from.high and concurring testimonies, what I have 
collected relative to it at Petersburgh, Vienna, Berlin, 
and, finally, during my stay in this capital, 

The plan unquestionably originated in the cabinet of 
Prussia, but not with the king, por with any of his mi- 
nisters. His brother Prince Henry’s deep and capacious 
mind first seized, digested, and ripened it in silerice. 


/ When he commanieated his ideas on the subject to Fre- 


derick, that monarch, while he expressed his admiration 


, of it in theory, considered it as impracticable, and op- 
| posed by too many obstacles ever to be realised. Prince 


Henry, on the other hand, contended that by time, con- 
cealment, and dexterous management, it might be finally 
‘effected. He brought over the king to his opinion, and 
they began, in concert, the train of measures requisite 
for its completion. The first step taken was artfully to 
flatter the new empress of Russia, to awaken her vanity, 
and to represent to her the honour, as well as advantage, 
of giving a sovereign to Poland, after having placed her- 
self on the throne of the Czars. Catherine listened with 
pleasure to the suggestiuns so well calculated to make 
impression on a mind like hers, anxious for every species 
of glory. Impelled by her partiality for Count Ponia- 
towski, and, perhaps, likewise induced by her perfect 
knowledge of his character, she signified to Frederick 
her intention of elevating him to the crown. The choice 
being approved at Berlin, on the decease of Augustus, 
Catherine’s forces and treasures overcame all opposition. 
Stanislaus was elected by violence, while the Russian 
ambassador, Prince Repnin, became, in fact, the despot 
and the oppressor of the Poles. The unfortunate king 
retained little more of royalty than the name, and was 
only an engine in the hands of the court of Petersburgh. 
Frederick, attentive to the accomplishment of his ob- 
jects, and who by no means meant that Poland ehould 
sink virtually into a Russian province, next fomented the 
discontents of the great Polish nobility. By his emissa- 
ries he secretly stimulated them to throw off so igno- 
minious a yoke, and to dethrone a prince illegally elect- 
to afford them protection against 


the tyranny of Catharine. His insinuations were suc- 
cessful, and Poland sooft- became a theatre of civil war,.of 
insurrection, and devastation. In order to maintait? Sta- 
hislaus 6n the*throne, Mascovites and Cossacks were 


quarteréd in all the principal cities; while Warsaw re-— 


sembled rather a Russian garrison than the capital of an 
independent tepablic. It was not difficult for Frederick 
tu excite The jealousy of the Turks at such an inter- 
ference ; and to represent to them that, under pretence of 
reducing the Polish rebels to obedience, Catherine, in ef- 
fect; rendered the country a province of her empire. At 
the same time he encouraged and. exhorted the court of 
Petersburgh to engage in hostilities with the Porte. No 
exertions were omitted in order to inflame the two sove- 
reigns, already irritated against each other. War ensued 
between them, and was prosecuted, with various success, 
in Asia as well asin Europe. — 

The object to which his policy had so long tended was 
*now attained. Frederick, having completely embroiled 
the Russians and Turks, at the same time that the Poles, 
exhausted by confederacies, added to the ravages of the 
plague, were incapable of resistance, turned his attention 
next to the court of Vienna. Nothing could be effected 
without the Austrian consent ari co-operation. With a 
view of studying the character of Joseph the Second, he 
therefore artfully caused a proposition to be made, on his 
part, for an interview between them. The emperor ac- 
cepted it, and the two princes met at Neiss, im Silesia, 
towards the end of August, 1769. Bat, though the state 
of Poland might there have been mentioned in ‘general 
terms, it is certain that no plan or treaty for a partition 
of it took place. Whether matters were not then suffi- 
ciently ripe, or that Frederick saw other obstacles to its 
immediate completion, it was not till the following au- 
tumn, in 1770, that, after previously sounding the impe- 
rial cabinet, the subject was fully discussed in the second 
interview of Frederick and Joseph at Neustadt, in Mora- 
via. Prince Kaunitz accompanied the emperor thither 
for the express purpose. His Prussian majesty, who 
knew that without the minister’s approbation he could 
not overcome the scruples of Maria Theresa, religious as 
well as political, exerted all his address to win the prince. 
At the opera, Frederick constantly placed him by his 
side, took snuff from his box, and affected for him the 
most distinguishing consideration. Joseph, young, am- 
bitious, and eager to extend his dominions, was not dif_i- 
cult to be persuaded. It may more naturally excite our 
astonishment, that Prince Kaunitz allowed himself to be 
convinced either of the policy or of the necessity of the 
measure. Such, however, was the fact. They spread 
before them the map of Poland, agreed on their respective 
shares, and fixed on the tract of country to be offered to 
the Empress of Russia. These preliminaries being ad- 
justed, they parted. 

In the course of the ensuing year appeared the fruits 
of the interview. By command of their respective courts, 
the Austrian and Prussian ambassadors at Petersburgh 
signified to Catherine the determination of the cabinets 
of Berlin and Vienna. They added, at the same time, 
that the resolution was taken, on the part of those sove- 
reigns, at all events, to seize on the provinces allotted 
them: and it was plainly insinuated that, if she would 
not consent, or chose to reject her portion of the spoil, 
they knew how to compel her to it by force. The em. 
press, thus threatened and assailed, made the strongest 
remonstrances to Maria Theresa and her ministers, whom 
she endeavoured to convince that they were overreached 
by Frederick. But finding them inflexible, and being 
engaged in a war with the Porte, which occupied all her 
forces, while it drained her treasury, she had no alterna- 
tive left except acquiescense. After a proper delay, there- 
fore, in order to prepare manifestos, the armies of the 
three powers, which had previously approached the fron- 
tiers of Poland, marched in and sequestered the territo- 
ries. They then compelled the unfortunate Stanislaus 
to convoke a diet, in which he ratified his own degrada- 
tion, by giving to their usurpations the mock sanction of 
legislative and deliberative consent. 

After having viewed the springs and followed the 
movements of this extraordiuary transaction, which is 
without precedent in modern history, it is natural to ask 
which of the three sovereigns has been the greatest gainer 
by the division. No doubt whatsoever can be entertained 
on the point by such as have examined or enquired with 
impartiality. Unquestionably it was not Catherine, since 
she might be considered as already mistress of Poland. 
Her troops and her ambassador gave laws in Warsaw 
equally to the king and to the republic. Courland was 
not more hers in effect, or more dependent on her orders. 
Every motive of policy dictated not to aggrandise two 
powerful European states, her neighbours, at the expense 
of Poland. The portion which has been assigned to her 
is, indeed, a fertile, extensive, and important tract of 
country, contiguous to her own dominions on the west, 
and including’ great part of Lithuania, as well as Polish 
Livonia: but, comparatively estimated, it adds little to 
her revenues, power, or political consideration. 

The Austrian share, locally as well as financially con- 
sidered, is more valuable. By its position it covers Hun- 
gary and Moravia, while it extends the imperial frontier 
to the distant confines of Podolia and Moldavia. The 
mines of Vielieza, which may enable the empress queen 
to supply all Poland with salt, form a considerable source 
of revenue; and the population cannot be estimated, in 
those provinces, at a smaller number than two millions. 

But these advantages, great as they must be separately 
allowed in themselves, sink on a comparison with the 
political benefits derived to Prussia from tie partition of 
Poland. Even Silesia was not, in my estimate, so vast 
or so solid au acquisition as Polish Prussia. It suffices 
to look at its geographical position, in order to be con- 
vinced of the fact in all its force. ‘Though less in extent 
than the Austrian and Russian shares, it far exceeds them 
in fertility of soil, in number of cities, industry, and fa- 
cilities of raising pecuniary supplies. Not only the Vis- 
tula, from the gates of Thorn to those of Dantzic, toge- 
ther with the whole commerce of that riyer, are become 
Prussian. The circumstance which renders them ines- 
timable to Frederick is, that he has joined his electoral 
dominions of Brandenburg and the duchy of Pomerania 
to his kingdom of Prussia. He has realised the “ Reg- 
num Balticum” without shedding a drop of blood, and he 
now stretches, in an uninterrupted line, from the mouths 
of the Oder, along the southern shore of the Baltic, to 
the frontiers of Courland and Samogitia. 

Its future effects on Europe are incalculable. Cathe- 
rine may continue to dictate her pleasure in Warsaw, 
but Frederick, by holding the Vistula in his possession, 


| retains the keys of Poland, and can prevent the importa- 


tion or exportation of almost every article of trade. Dant. 
zic and Thorn fiust, sooner or later, become @ part of hie 
dominions. The cabinet of Vienna will one day petéeiye 
that, in consenting to the pattition of Poland, they vig, 
lated not less the laws of true polity than of morality ang 
justice. They were, in fact, overreathed by his Progsian 
majesty at the interview of Neustadt, notwithstandin 

the specious advantages with which he dazzled Joseph 
and deluded Prince Kaunitz. Probably they are already 


_ sensible, when too late, of their error ; and would gladly 


restore their own plunder, if it were possible to reduce 
Frederick to his former situation. > a 

The final destiny of this dismembered and impover. 
ished country forms a curious and interesting subject of 
enquiry, doubt, and speculation. Will the crown of Po. 
land and the repablic long continue to exist even in name? 
Will the family of Poniatowski be rendered hereditary ? 
May not circumstances possibly arise, that shall again 
restore to Poland her provinces? Or may not her total 
destruction, and the incorporation of her remaining ter. 
ritory with the three great surrounding monarchies, be 
an event neither distant nor improbable? These ques. 
tions would lead me too far; and on one of them I 
have occasion to say something when I speak of the 
king, and his nephew, Prince Stanislaus. If, however, 
appearances may be trusted, there is strong reason to be. 
lieve that the final dissolution of Poland cannot be very 
remote, though the precise time must naturally be ac. 
celerated or retarded by a variety of circumstances, 
Even the Poles themselves see it as inevitable, and admit 
that, in the wretched condition of théir country, it is 
consummation rather to be desired than deprecated by 
every individual. 

In addition to the radical defects of the constitution, 
which irresistibly operated to sink Poland below the 
level of the neighbouring states, and to deprive it of the 
means of resistance against foreign violence, the moral 
principles of its dissolution are so numerous as to leave 
little hope of remedy or of resuscitation. ‘The great no- 
bility are depraved, corrupt, and destitute of enlightened 
patriotism: their education and habits extinguish every 
spark of public virtue. In their infancy they are sur. 
rounded by domestics, or preceptors, who nourish those 
fatal prejudices and ideas of superiority so calculated to 
harden the human heart. Even while in their cradles, 
the peasants are brought to kiss their feet, and to show 
them marks of homage. They are taught to regard their 
vassals as creatures of a separate species. On the other 
hand, they are not brought up in principles of obedience 
to the laws, or of deference to the sovereign and to the 
civil magistrate. How can they be so in a country where 
the courts of justice are corrupt, mercenary, and venal 
beyond imagination; where the crown, at the death of 
every sovereign, is either bought or transferred by vio. 
lence, and where the punishment of crimes is almost un- 
known! Assussinations, robberies, frauds, divorces on 
the most frivolous pretences, invasions of property, and 
a rage for play which knows no limits; these infractions 
of public and private order are committed with impunity 
among the higher classes. A total dissolution of morals 
is the inevitable consequence. Even the sense of shame 
and dread of infamy, anterior and superior to all written 
law, seem here to have lost much of their force, and 
scarcely to operate as restraints. 

If such be the state of the upper orders, no resource is 
to be found in the people. ‘The very term is inapplica- 
ble; for there is, in fact, no Polish people. Never was 
the title’of republic so abused and prostituted ; as well 
might the name be applied to Algiers or to Tunis. Of 
the intermediate rank of citizens, merchants, artisans, 
and mechanics, the number is so small and inconsider. 
able that they may be regarded as non-existent to any 
beneficial purpose. In a country where commerce is, in 
a manner, extinct; manufactures, except those of the first 
necessity, nearly unknown; industry discouraged ; arts 
unprotected, and only the cultivation of the ground that 
can be considered as in any degree flourishing, the mid- 
dle class of men must necessarily diminish, and be of no 
account. The peasants are indeed a numerous body, 
though much reduced by successive years of anarchy, 
famine, and calamity ; but they remain in the same state 
of poverty, vassalage, and ignorance which has been their 
invariable lot during many ages. Attached to the glebe, 
and sold with it, they are equally strangers to the name 
and to tho possession of freedom. Inured to domestic 
servitude, it may even be questioned whether they are 
capable of receiving such a present, except by insensible 
gradations. A considerable Japse of time, the introduc. 
tion of arts, and the general diffusion of knowledge, 
could ulone render them able to improve the blessings of 
civil liberty, or elevate them to the rank of subjects, from 
the condition o" slaves. Such a change is, I fear, beyond 
either hope or calculation ; and whatever may be the final 
destiny of this unfortunate country, the greater part of 
its inhabitants will probably continue to exist in nearly 
the same state of political and personal degradation. 
Here I shall finish this letter, and remain, &c. 


LETTER XVIII. 
Origin and history of the family of Poni aki—Anecdotes of 
the father of Stanislaus August Parti of the life of 


Count Poniatowski, previous to his election to the crown of 
Poland—His elevation to the throne--His conduct in the be- 
ginning of his reign—Luxury, pl , and profusion of the 
court—Misserable state of Poland—Account of the attempt ‘ 
to assassinate Stanislaus, and his éscape~Punishment of the 
conspirators—Conduct of the king on the partition of Poland 
—Character, personal qualities, defects, and anecdotes of Sta- 
nislaus—His private,life—Family—Uncerteinty of his future = 


degtiny. 
Warsaw, July, 17th, 1778. 

After having traced the cause which led to the parti-. 
tion of Poland, and endeavoured to investigate its conse- 
quences, immediate as well as remote, it is natural to turn 
towards the king. As an elective sovereign, without 
queen or descendants, he stands alone; and in whatever 
point of view we consider him, he is an object of interest. 
Raised from the condition of a private nobleman or gen- 
tleman, to a throne, maintained in it by foreign support, 
escaped by a sort of miracle from the hands of assassins, 
and still nominally the bead of a dismembered and ex 
piring monarchy ; all the incidents of his history awaken 
attention. His amiable personal qualities, the precarious 
nature of his present situation, and the uncertainty of 
his future destiny, excite regard and curiosity blended. 
with compassion. Never was any prince less an object 
of envy. I have had opportunities of seeing him, and of 
forming some opinion of his character from my personal 
observation: but it is from much higher sources of in 
formation that I shall speak of Stanislaus; they have 
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—— 
been so ample, a8 rather to leave me urider an embar- 
Tassment what to conceal than what to disclose. Before 
I mention him personally, it may not be improper to 
something of his descent, and of his connections. 
The family of Poniatowski is noble, and consequently 
like that of every “Stolnick,” or private gentleman, is 
ble to the crown; neither commerce nor servitude 
disqualifying for the elevation. On the day when Sta- 
nisleus was Chosen king, Mr. Wronghton, the English 
minister at Warsaw, was struck with surprise at seeing his 
butler put on @ sabre, and, without asking his permission, 
walk out to the “Szopa.” This spot is the place where 
the ceremony of electing the Polish sovereigns is per- 
formed, about half an English mile from the capital. 
“Sir,” said the man to him by way of apology for his 
conduct, “ I am noble ; and though I act in the capacity 
of one of your domestics, I'am not less competent to be 
yaised to the throne than the first nobleman in the re- 
public.” In effect, the present king's descent on the 
paternal side is by no means illustrious. It is well at- 
tested, and universally acknowledged, that his grand- 
father, who was very poor, possessed scarcely any patri- 
mony. Far from arriving at, or aspiring to any public 
honours and dignities, he acted in the humble capacity 
of an overseer or steward. 
His son, the late Count Poniatowski, who first raised 
the family from obscurity, was not only a very dis- 
tinguished and celebrated person, uncommonly. graceful 
in his figure, but endowed with great qualities of mind. 
When young, he married a noble lady of high extraction, 
the Countess Oginska, though the marriage was never 
avowed, nor was she known in the world by any other 
name than that of Oginska. He afterwards became 
colonel of the Swedish guards of Stanislaus Leczinski, 
King of Poland; accompanied Charles the Twelfth at the 
unfortunate battle of Pultowa ; and eminently contributed 
to save that monarch, after the action, from falling into 
the hands of the Czar Peter, by his personal exertions, 
which Voltaire has commemorated and immortalised. 
On his return ftom Bender to his native country, Ponia- 
towski, about the year 1720, espoused the Princess Con- 
stantia Czartoriska, sister to the present prince of that 
name, ‘Though she brought him only an inconsiderable 
fortune, and was little favoured by nature in the article 
of personal beauty, yet the alliance with so powerful and 
opulent a family contributed much to his elevation. After 
having taken no mean part in the administration of 
Poland, during the two reigns of Augustus the Second 
and Third, under whom he filled some of the highest 
offices; he died about twenty years ago, at an advanced 
age, in eminent reputation for his talents and virtues. 
Of four sons whom he left behind him by the Princess 
Czartoriska, his present majesty, Stanislaus Augustus, is 
the second. Inthe spring of the year 1757, when just 
twenty-five years old, the interest of his family procured 
him, from the late king of Poland, an appointment to the 
court of Petersburgh in a public capacity. He was not 
indeed sent thither as envoy from the crown and republic; 


but as the rninister of Augustus exclusively to the Em. 


press Elizabeth, in which quality he took an oath before 
his departure, !0 support and maintain the interests of 
the Saxon family. They afterwards complained loudly 
of his breach of faith and honour, when they discovered 
that instead of endeavouring to perpetuate the Polish 
crown in Augustus's line, which was the great object of 
hit mission, he had, by his political intrigues with the 
great duchess, laid the foundation of his own future ex. 
altation to that dignity, 

Previous to his setting out for Russia, he obtained, not 
Without great difficulty, after much solicitation on the 
patt of himself and his friends, the order of knighthood 
of the “ White Eagle,” tlien the only one existing in 
Poland. A very singular circumstance took place at his 
investiture, the notoriety of which leaves no doubt of its 
truth, and which every person in Warsaw with whom I 
ever conversed on the subject is ready to confirm. When 
the sovereign confers the order, it is customary with the 
Tiband to.give likewise the star, round which is embroi- 
dered the device. The motto of the king, is different from 
that of the eubject ; the former being, 

“Pro fide, Grege, lege ;” 
whereas the knights wear it, 

“Pro fide, Rege, lege.” 
By an accident which never happened before, instead of 
astar bearing the device as worn by the subject, a royal 
star had been given to Count Poniatowski. The mistake 
Was not immediately discovered; but when it reached 
Count Bruhil, the first minister of Augustus, he instantly 
redemanded the insignia of the order, as having been in- 
advertently conferred, and they were of course restored. 

affair excited much remark at the time; and when 

Snislaus afterwards ascended the throne, it was recol- 
keted, and considered as an omen of his future fortune. 

Count Poniatowski, un his arrival at Petersburgh, soon 
became personally acceptable to the great Duchess 
Catherine, who then led a retired Jife in the court of 
Elizabeth, by whom she was not beloved. That the con- 
Neetion between her and Stanislaus was of the closest and 
tenderest mature, no doubt ean be entertained. Even at 
this hour, the king, when he speaks of her to those with 
Whom he is wreserved, mentions her as an object of his 
Warmest attachment as a woman, not less than of his 
Mmiration and respect as @ sovereign. How far, during, 

period to which I allude, she might have given him 

sor assurances of her support whenever the crown 

of Poland should e vacant, it is difficult to say with, 
Piecision, Any such promises could only have been con- 
tingent, vague, and almost visionary, since her own ex- 
Glusive elevation to the throne of Russia was then by no 
Means @ probable event. Yet, that she did hold out 
obim sucl prospects, is universally believed and asserted 
She saw that Elizabeth who declined in health, 
Might not long continue to reign. The weakness and 
incapacity of Peter, she was likewise aware, would pro. 
bly open @ way for herself to the supreme power. 
Avgusius the Third was sinking in years, and at his 

Heath the Rvussians myst necessarily have the preponder- 

ing influence at Warsaw, in naming a successor, 

Oder these circumstances she certainly might, and she 
Probably did assure him of her exertions in his favour, 
if fortune should enable her to afford hiin effectual as- 


ce. 

So convinced were the Saxon ministers of Stanislaus’ 
“atrying on some secret negotiations or projects in con- 
Strtwith the great duchess, to the prejudice of Augustus’s 
interest, that they recalled him from Petersburgh, 

tince Charles of Saxony, then resided in the court of 
Elizabeth, by. whom he was much cherished and pro- 
Catherine, inconsolable at the intelligeny®, con- 


descended to apply to the prince, and besought his inter- 
position with the king his father, to allow Poniatowski’s 
continuance in Russia, He'who was then in high favour 
with the empress, and recently raised by her to the dig- 
nity of Duke of Courland, refused to gratify the great 
duchess, or to interfere in favour of her lover.” Stanislaus 
reluctantly quitted Petersburgh; but :Catherine never 
forgave the rejection of her request, and severely revenged 
it on the house of Saxony. © 

After the decease of Elizabeth, Peter the Third, during 
his short reign, extended his views to Poland. He had 
even destined the crown, whenever it should become va- 
cant, for Prince Adam Czartoriski, cousin by the mater- 
nal side to Stanislaus ; a young nobleman, who from his 
descent, immense expectations and alliances, might well 
pretend to such an elevation. But the deposition of 
Peter, in the same year, opened a new scene ; and it was 
followed at no long interval, by the death of Augustus 
the Third, who expired at Dresden in October, 1763, 
Catherine instantly turned her principal attention towards 
Warsaw. Eleven months of interregnum elapsed before 
the vacant throne was filled, and her choice, however it 
might have been in reality made, long appeared to be 
doubtful. Various Polish noblemen were proposed as can- 
didates: at length, Prince Repnin the Russian ambas- 
sador named Stanislaus, Count Poniatowski, as the for- 
tunate object of the empress’s selection. It is not my in. 
tention to enter upon this part of his story, which is 
matter of historical publicity. Force having overruled the 
deliberations of the diet, and silenced all opposition, Sta- 
nislans was declared king. 

His election might be considered in fact as not more 
illegal than the three preceding ones; in each of which, 
Saxon, Swedish, or Muscovite troops, aided by gold, had 
raised the pretender whose cause they espoused to the 
throne of Poland. But in all former instances, the foreign 
interference was either immediately withdrawn, or at 
least better concealed after the elevation of the successful 
candidate, in whyse behalf it had been employed. 
Catherine the Second did not imitate the moderation of 
her predecessor the Empress Anne, in this respect. Far 
from meaning to render Stanislaus independent of her 
protection ; on the contrary, she clearly manifested her 
intention to retain him in her immediate dependence, and 
to govern Poland as a province, under the forms of a free 
republic. Her troops, quartered in the vicinity of War- 
saw, equally awed the sovereign whom she had created, 
and the nation which she oppressed. Accnstomed as the 
Poles had always been to external interference, they were 
not broken down to slavery. Resistance, confederations, 
insurrections, and civil war under every form, laid waste 
the country ; while the king remained a passive or a 
helpless spectator of the multiplied calamities inflicted 
on his unfortunate subjects. 

The first years of his reign, from 1764 to 1767, were 
nevertheless devoted almost entirely to pleasure and dis. 
sipation ; a conduct the more culpable and censurable, as 
he had already passed the period of human life at which 
the violence of the passions may be pleaded in excuse. 
When crowned in November, 1764, he wanted only two 
months of thirty-three years complete. Instvad of adopt- 
ing measures which indicated vigour of mind, and which 
might eventually lead to his emancipation, Stanislaus con- 
firmed his political chains, by manifesting a disposition 
at once yielding, indolent, and submissive. No economy 
was observed in his expenses, and no limits affixed to his 
profusion. Three parties, on his accession, disputed the 
government of the new monarch. At the head of the 
first were his two uncles, the Princes Czartoriski, whose 
advanced age, high rank, and character, seemed to point 
them out as the proper conductors of their nephew. They 
did in fact enjoy, for some time, a considerable degrce of 
power and infinence. The second faction consisted of 
his majesty’s three brothers ; the great chamberlain, the 
general, and the abbé now bishop of Ploczko. The third 
was composed of the ladies of the court, among whom 
the principal figure was the Princess Lubomirska, daugh- 
ter to Prince Czartoriski. Her personal attractions, 
accomplishments, and intimate connection with the king 
her cousin, gave her an ascendency over him, which did 
not tend to raise him in the public estimation. 

While clouds were cdllecting on every side; regard. 
less of futurity, he passed the greater part of his time 
among women, occupied in pursuits of gallantry, in 
puerile ainusements, or in luxurious exhibitions of taste 
and magnificence. Far from acquiring in his character 
of a sovereign the esteem of his subjects, he did not even 
retain the good opinion of the empress; who, it is evident, 
well knew how to appreciate the qualities and talents 
of her former lover. When Count Rzewuski, who is 
now “ Maréchal de la Cour,” was at Petersburgh some 
years ago, Catherine conversing with him on the subject 
of Stanislaus, “ Le Roi mon maitre,” said Rzewuski, 
“prend Henri Quatre pour son modéle.”—* Apparem. 
ment,” answered the empress, “ce n'est que dans ses 
foiblesses qu’il veut imiter le Roi de France.” 

If the present king had possessed a strong and vigor. 
ous mind; ifto economy he had added pulicy, decision, 
and energy of character, it is probable that Poland might 
have been preserved from a total ruin. But, had he been 


cast in such a mould, Catherine, instead of placing him | 
on the throne, would doubtless have sedulously excluded \ 


him from it. An obvious means of strengthening and 
supporting himself against the Russian tyranny, was by 
a foreign matrimonial alliance. Its expediency was 
strongly inculcated by his real friends, who urged him to 
open a negotiation for the purpose. It is with reason be- 
lieved that he might have obtaincd the hand of a princess 
of Saxony. Such a connection would perhaps have tended 
eventually to conciliate the cabinet of Vienna, without 
whose approbution and participation the dismemberment 
of the kingdom could not have taken place. But Stanis. 


laus never would be induced to make the requisite de. - 
wand to the court of Dresden. He was dissuaded from — 
it by the ladies who surrounded him, and who dreaded ~ 


the extinction of their influence on the arrival ofa foreign 


queen. There is not any probability that he will now ever _ 
be married; nor, if he were so, that it could have any po. © 
litical consequences. The destiny of Poland is irreyoca- 


bly decided. 


Entertainments of the most studied luxury, comedies, 


operas, and all the diversions of an effeminate or dissolute 
court, occupied every moment, and seemed to leave him 
no time for any serious business. These spectacles 
emptied the royal coffers, and plunged the king, though 


his revenue was ample, into a state of poverty. Many of — 


them cost very considerable sums, and in taste might vie 


with the most splendid exhibitions of the last or present 


century. 3" courtiers in their turn gave similar enter. 


tainments for the amusement of the sovereign. A grand- 
son of Augustas the Second, Courit “Mosainski, (with 
whose mother I am well acquainted at Dresden,) was 
constituted at once favourite, minister, and director of the 
royal pleasures. He possessed great delicacy of fancy ; 
his prodigality knew no bounds; and, after having ex- 
pended his whole fortune in a short time, he now subsists 
wholly on the bounty of Stanislaus. ‘Tn one of the superb 
fetes given by Moszinski to his master, there seems to 
have combined every variety which an elegant imagina- 
tion could invent or assemble. Mr. .Wroughton, who 
was present at most or all of them, favoured me with a 
description of the one in question, which I shall repeat, 
as it will convey to you some idea of Polish manners and 
magnificence. 

It took place in summer, and consisted of sixty per- 
sons, thirty of each sex. Afler a sumptuous repast, a 
comedy was performed ina building constructed expressly 
for the occasion. The whole company, habited in fancy 
dresses, next embarked in barges on the Vistula, attended 
by bands of music. An island, fortified and defended by 
women, in the dress’ uf Amazons, the queen at their 


ensued, in which the king was the principal assailant. 
They did not however make a long, or an obstinate re- 
sistance; and Hyppolita, followed by her female train, 
laid their spears at the feet of the royal Theseus; for 
whose diversion they then exhibited an opera. A supper 
and a ball succeeded: while on other islands in the 
stream of the Vistula, were displayed fire-works and illu- 
minations. It must be admitted that nothing more clas- 


house of Medicis, at Pisa, or at Florence. But such 
amusements were ill suited to Stanislaus’ pecuniary re- 
sources. The expense of the evening did not fall short 
of near six thousand pounds sterling ; and, in the course 
of one year, the king laid out about forty-five thousand 
pounds in theatrical or musical exhibitions. 

Mr. Wroughton, who had known Stanislaus in a pri- 
vate station, and had always lived with him on terms of 
the most intimate familiarity, beheld with regret his 
profusion, and determined to remonstrate with him. 
Using the freedom of an old and faithful friend, he ven- 
tured to represent to his majesty the imprudence of such 
expense, which, while it impoverished himself, obliged no 
one. The king was far from being offended; but he at- 
tempted to justify it as political, since it tended to render 
him popular, by conciliating the affections of his subjects, 
“I imitate,” said he,“ my great predecessor, Augustus 
the Second, one of the most amiable of princes, who dis- 
played the same profusion from similar motives.” It was 
in vain that the English minister endeavoured to convince 
him how ill the precedent applied : Stanislaus continued 
incorrigible. He lavished immense sums, at the same 


to see some days ago, and which exhibits at this moment 
a monument of folly and prodigality. Ujasdow stands on 
a hill, about three quarters of a mile from Warsaw, and 


fell to a prince of the Lubomirski family, from whom 
it was purchased by Stanislaus. However incredible it 
may appear, there is no doubt that he has expended 
above two hundred thousand pounds on the edifice. It is 
a prodigious pile of building, resembling more a convent 
than a palace, unfinished, ruinous, and will probably re- 
main for ever uninhabited. 

In the midst of these occupations, if such they can be 
deemed, Poland became a scene of mortality, insurrec- 
tion, and carnage. Many thousand persons were carried 
off by the plague. The confederate nobles, who main- 
tained the illegality of the king’s election, endeavoured 
at once tu depose him, and to expel their oppressors the 
Russians. Saxony furnished them pecuniary supplies, 
and the plunder of such provinces or towns as refused to 
join them contributed to support their troops. The cabi- 
net of Berlin fanned the flames, while France and Aus- 
tria extended to the insurgents indirect assistance in men 
or in money. But, though embarrassed by the war in 
which she was engaged with the Turks, Catherine re- 
pressed the Poles, cut in pieces their confederacies, and 
asserted her superiority. To so wretched a state was the 
country reduced, that Stanislaus hardly esteemed him- 
self safe in Warsaw ; and at the distance of a league from 
the metropolis in every direction, had he ventured so far, 
he would have been carried off by the rebels. His situa- 
tion was, it must be owned, the most helpless and humili- 
ating: since he owed his crown solely to the Russians, 
and a murmur on his part against their excesses might 
precipitate him from the eminence to which they had 
raised him. Even his remonstrances to them against the 
outrages which they committed, were treated with disre- 
gard, or heard with indifference. 

On the other hand, no resource presented itself in the 
affection or loyalty of his subjects. ‘To the confederates, 
as they denied his title, and detested his person, he could 
not fly for refuge. Such was their antipathy to him, that 
they resolved to put him to death, as the primary author 
of the calamities of his country, and as a man wholly de- 
pendent on Catherine the Second, their enemy and their 
tyrant. They executed their purpose in part, with as- 
tonishing audacity and success; though it is difficult to 
say what benefit could have accrued to them, or to Poland, 
from the destruction of Stanislaus, if it Imad been effected. 
The empress would easily have substituted in his place 
another phantom of royalty, had such a one been requisite ; 
and her victorious forces would not less have suppressed 
every effort on their part at emancipation. The attempt 
to assassinate the king was in itself an event so extraor- 
dinary, and all the circumstances attending it are so 
incredible, that I shall give it in detail from indisputable 
authority. 

Pulawski, a Polish nobleman, who commanded one of 
the many bodies of the confederate troops, by which the 
country was then ravaged and desolated, first set on foot 
the enterprise to assassinate Stanislaus. He is acknow- 
ledged by the Russians themselves, to have been a leader 
of eminent military talents, which he displayed on a variety 
of occasions. Having chosen three chiefs for conducting 
the attempt, named Lukawski, Strawinski, and Kosinski, 
she allowed them to select thirty-seven other associates for 
its execution, the whole band being about forty in num- 
ber. Willing to add the solemnity of a religious obliga. 
tion to the motives of interest, the enthusiasm of party 
spirit, and the hopes of reward, Pulawski made the three 
chiefs take an oath, their hands joined between his, either 
to deliver the king alive into his possession, or, in case 
that should be impossible, to put him to death, This 
ceremony took place at the town of Czestochow, in Great 


head, having presentéd itself to the view, a mock combat - 


sically elegant could have been given by the princes ofthe © 


Poland. Durini, who is now vice legate at Avignon, and i 


time, in constructing a palace at Ujasdow, whichI went 


who was then the papal nuncio at the court of Wateaw, 
being at Czestochow, lent his sanction to the enterprise- 
Instigated by furious zeal against the dissidents; Whom he 
detested us ‘heretics, and believed ‘to be protected by - 
Stanislaus ; he’ even proceeded further, and bestowed ‘his 
benediction on the weapons delivered to the conspirators’ 
The present age scarcely can farnish “@W in! 


‘stance of sanguinary bigotry, which resembles rather 


the spirit of the times of Catherine of Medicis, than the 
character of a period distinguishéd ‘for religious” télera- 
tion, and almost indifference. 

The conspirators, thus doubly furnished with spiritual 
and temporal arms, left Czestochow, and set out for War- 
saw. But it was by no means easy’to obtain entrance 
into the city, which, though not fortified, was ‘surrounded 
with lines thrown up to prevent the introduetivn’ df the 
plague; and at different parts of which, Russian ‘or Po- 


lish sentinels were stationed. In order to surmount the 


impediment, they had recourse to stritagem. On the 
second of Novernber,'1771, they disguised themselves a 
peasants ; their saddles, arms, and clothes being concealed 
under the hay which they brought in wagons. ‘The arti- 
fice completely succeeded ; and as their numbers'exposed 
them every moment to discovery, it was determine not 
to postpone the execution of the attempt. Circumstances 
particularly favourable enabled them ‘to proceed to ‘action 
on the following night. 
The king, upon that evening, which happened fo be a 
Sunday, the third of Nuvember, had paid a Visit ‘to ‘his 
uncle, Prince Czartoriski, grand chancellor of Lithuania- 
Between nine anid ten o'clock he set out to teturn to the 
palace, which is not much more than a quarter of & mile 
distant, through the most frequented and populous streeté 
of Warsaw. ‘The night was extremely dark, and as ‘I 
have already observed, the capital of Poland has no lamps. 
Stanislaus had in the coach with him an aid-de-camp of 
the name of Poniatowski,a distant ‘relation of his family ; 
and aboot fifteen or sixteen attendants accompanied’ the 
carriage, some of whom were armed with swords or Ba- 
bres. Scarcely had he proceeded two hundred paces from 
Prince Czartoriski’s, when the coach was surrounded by 
a band of men, who commanded the postilion to stop 
pain of instant death. They, at the same time, fired a 
number of shots into the carriage, several of which passed 
through his majesty’s fur cloak. I have examined it, and 
seen the holes made init by the bullets, which sufficiently 
attest the magnitude of the danger. It seems almost mi- 
raculous that he should have then escaped without a 
wound of any kind. 
Among the train of attendants who followed the coach, 
only one, a Heyduque, attempted to resist or defend his 
master. He was shot in that gallant act, and expired 
next morning of the wound which he received. I ought 
not to omit that he was a protestant, and the king allows 
a pension to his widow and family. But his example was 
not imitated by any other of the persons present, who, 


' flying in different directions, abandoned their sovereign 


was begun by Augustus the Second; at whose decease it - 


to his fate. Even the aid-de-camp, who had the honour 
to be seated with Stanislaus in the carriage, and w 
bore the same name, ignominiously forsook him, an 
concealed himself from the rage of the assassins, by 
taking shelter under a little wooden bridge laid across the 
gutter of the street. He is become, as he merited, uni- 
versally despicable, and now lives obscurely in Lithu- 
ania, 

Meanwhile the king, who seems never to have lost his 
presence of mind throughout the whole transaction, find- 
ing that he was left nearly alone in the midst of the ruf- 
finns, opened the door of the carriage, with design to 
effect, if possible, his escape. ‘The darkness of the night 
favoured the attempt, and he had already got out of the | 
coach, when the assassins seized him by the hair, ex- 
claiming in Polish, with horrible execrations, “ We have 
thee now: thy hour iscome!” One ofthem discharged 
a pistol at him so close, that he felt the heat of the flash; 
while another cut him 80 severely across the head with 
his sabre that it penetrated to the skull. They then laid 
hold of his majesty by the collar, and two among them 
mounting on horseback, dragged him along the groun 
between their horses, at full gallop, for near five hund ‘ 
paces, through the streets of Warsaw. However won. 
derful it may appear, they met with no impediment or 
opposition. A Russian sentinel, at some distance from 
the place where they at first stopped and seized the king, 
hearing a noise, called to them; but, as they answered, 
or pretended to answer in his own language, he allowed 
them to pass, conceiving them to be a Russ patrole. 

All was confusion und disorder during this time at the 
palace, where the scattered and terrified domestics had 
carried the alarm. The foot-guards ran immediately to 
the spot whence Stanislaus had been forced away ; but, 
finding nothing except his hat all bloody, and the bag of 
his hair, they concluded that he was murdered. Through- 
out the capital, universal consternation prevailed, and the 
conspirators profited of the terror to bear away the prize. 
Peeceiving however, that he was not able to fullow them 
longer on foot, and that he had already almost lost his 
respiration, from the violence with which they had 
dragged him along, they set him on horseback. 
then redoubled their speed, from the fear of being over- 
taken. Arriving at the ditch or lines drawn round War- 
saw, they compelled him to leap his horse across, in p 
forming which, the animal fell twice, and at the 
fall broke his leg. Regardless of the circumstance, they 
immediately mounted his majesty on another, covered as 
he was with blood and dirt, ee 

The principal difficulties of the enterprise seemed now 
to be at an end, since they had got clear of the metropo- 
lis; but the darkness of the night, which had hitherto 
facilitated its success, impeded its completion; and the pre- 
cipitation of the chiefs, who, instead of terminating the bu- 
siness, were anxious to claim their respective shares of me- 
rit in its execution, finally extricated the king. No sooner 
had he passed the lines, than they all fell upon him, and 
began to plunder him; Lukawski tearing off with his own 
hand the riband of the order of the * Black Eagle,” which 
Stanislaus wore round his neck, and the diamond cross 
appendant to it. His motive for this act of violence was 
not 80 much to possess himself of the king's effects, as to 
prove to Pulawski and the confederates, that Stanislaus 
was a prisoner in their hands, and already on his way to’ 
the army. The riband of the * Black Eagle,” which had 
been conferred by the King of Prussia on his Polish 
majesty when Count PonialBerskiy would be, he conceived. 
with reason, an incoittestable evidence to his employers. 
Lukawski then quittéd the king, as did Strawinski, and 
a great number of their followers, who carried the intelli- 
gence to their respective leaders ; leaving Stanislaus in 
the custody of Kosinski, and six of the band. Of all the 
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articles in his majesty’s pockets, only his tablets escaped 
their rapacity; and he. requested them to leave him his 
handkerchief, which they did without difficulty. 


After, the departure of Lukawski, and so of his, 
associates, the remaining conspirators, headed by Kosini- 


ski, continued their fight; but as they could distinguish 
nothiag.on acconnt of the darkness, and were besides 
unacquainted with the ground, they knew not which way 
to direct their course. At every step, from the inequality 
or.the slippery nature of the fields, through which they 
wandered, the horses were unable. to. keep their legs: 
they therefore obliged the king to follow. them on foot 
‘ with: only,,one shoe, the other being. lost in the dirt, 
Finding, nevertheless, that they-only strayed through the 
meadows,,and apprehensive of being overtaken, they 
again. plaged him on horseback, two of them holding him 
each by the hand, anda third leading his horse by the 
bridle. From the, time of their passing the lines, the in- 
ferior, conspirators incessantly demanded. of Kosinski, 
whether the moment was not arrived in which to put the 
king, to death, , Their. demands became more eager and 
clamorous, in proportion to the increase of the difficulties 
which, seemed to prevent their escape. 

It is impossible, on a review of the whole transaction, 
not to allow that Stanislaus was cool and master of him- 
self, under circumstances so calculated to bereave him, 
or any man, of his usual recollection. Perceiving that 


_ his conductors were taking a path which would lead them 
toa village named Burakow, in which some Russians 


were stationed, he warned them not to enter it, and ap- 

ised.them of the danger. This intimation, which at 
irst. sight appears to have been so extraordinary, was 
nevertheless dictated by admirable good sense. He ap- 
reese: not without reason, that, being assailed by-a 
Russian guard, the assassins would instantly complete 
their work ; and, after cutting him to pieces with their 


" sabres, consult their own safety in flight. By giving 


them notice of the risk that they incurred, he in some 
degree gained their confidence. In effect, he remarked 
that his conduct seemed to soften them, as it implied that 
he did not meditate to make his escape out of their hands. 
The attitude in which he was held down on the saddle, 
becoming so painful as to be quite insupportable, he 
entreated of them at least to allow him to sit more at his 
ease, to, mount him on another horse, and to give him a 
boot.. They gratified him in his requests ; and continu- 
ing their progress as chance directed, across almost 
impassable lands, they arrived at the entrance of the 
wood of Bielany, only a league distant from Warsaw. _ 

That metropolis, meanwhile, presented a scene of 
general. confusion, no one knowing ‘what roads the. as- 
assins had taken, and many conceiving that it was more 
eone te pursue than to allow them to carry. off 


their prey; since, if overtaken, they would ups Bid i 
massacre the king in the first instance. Several of the | 


nobility mounted, nevertheless, their horses, and follow- 
ing the track of the conspirators as well as they were 
able, got to. the place where Stanislaus had passed the 
lines., There they found his “ Pelisse,” which had been 
left behind in the precipitation of his flight; it was 
pierced with holes made by the bullets or sabres, and 
stained with blood in many parts, After such testimonies, 
little doubt could be entertained that its owner was no 
more, and the king’s death was universally considered as 
certain. 
During this time he still remained in the hands of 
Kosinski, and his six associates, who continued to ad- 
vance with him into the wood of Bielany, when they 
were suddenly hailed by a Russian patrule. They im- 
mediately held a sort of council; at the end of which, 
four disappeared. The other three forced him to dis- 
* mount and walk; but scarcely had a quurter of an hour 
elapsed, before a second Russian guard challenged them. 
Terrified at the danger, the two inferior conspirators fled, 
leaving Stanislaus alone with Kosinski; who, holding his 
sabre over the king, menaced him with. death, if he at- 
tempted*delay or resistance. Overcome with fatigue, 
added to the pain of his bruises, he only implored his 
¢onductor to stop,.and to suffer him to take a moment’s 
repose. But Kosinski refused, at the same time inform- 
ing him that beyond the wood they should find a carriage. 


* ‘Thus compelled, they proceeeed together till they found 


themselves at the gate of the convent of Bielany. 

* His majesty now began to conceive some hopes of ex- 
tricating himself, which were increased by perceiving 
that his conductor, who wandered without knowing 
where he was, seemed to be lost in thought, and agitated 
by reflections. Desirous to profit of these symptoms of 
irresolution, he said to Kosinski, “I see you are em- 
barrassed which way to proceed; let me therefore enter 
the convent of Bielany, and do you provide for your own 
safety.” —* No,” replied he, “ I have sworn.” They con- 
tinued to walk on in silence till they came to Mariemont, 
a small palace belonging to the elector of Saxony, not 
more than two miles from Warsaw. Kosinski expressed 
some satisfaction at recognising the place, and the king 
still earnestly requesting a moment's rest, the other at 
length consented. They sat down on the ground together; 
Stanislaus endeavouring to improve the time, in order to 
soften his conductor, and induce him to favour, or permit 
his escape. 

To this end he represented to Kosinski the atrocity of 
the crime which he committed, in having undertaking 
to murder his sovereign, and the invalidity of any oath 
administered to him, for the perpetration of so heinous 
an offence.’ Ta’ reply the other alleged, that, far from 
being the protector of his people, Stanislaus acted as their 
oppressor ; and he particularly enumerated some recent 
acts of government, which in their operation were not 
less pernicious than they were cruel. The unfortunate 
king admitted the fact; but, in his justification, assured 

Kosinski that the measures alluded to were carried into 
execution by a stronger power than his; namely, the 
authority of the Baron de Stackelberg, the Russian am- 
bassador. “It was no longer ago than this very day,” 


added he, “ that I took him aside at the drawing-room, | 
and remonstrated with him for some time, upon the | 
severity of the orders in question.” “That may be true,” 


answeréd. Kosinski; “for I was myself at court this 

morning, concealed among the crowd; and I remarked 

that you were for some minutes engaged in earnest cun- 
tion at the window, with the Russian minister.” 


. This incident seemed to make such an impression on | 


his mind, that he even let*irop expressions of concern 
and remorse ; but suddenly recollecting himself, “ If,” 
gaid he, “I should consent, and”Sonduct you back to 
‘Warsaw, what will be the consequence? J shail be taken 
and executed.” The reflection plunged bim into new 
irresolution. “I give you my word of honour,” answered 


4 


j Stanislaus, “that no harm shall happen to you; but if 
you doubt my promise, escape while there is still time ! 
I can find my way to some place of security, and I will 

- certainly direct your pursuers to take the contrary road, 

to that which you have chosen,” Touched by so gene- 
rous_an assurance, Kosinski, already shaken, could no 
longer, contain his emotions: he threw himself at the 
king’s feet, implored his majesty’s forgiveness for the 
crime which he had been led to commit, and swore to 
defend him against every enemy, relying totally on his 
generosity for pardon and preservation. The king re- 
iterated his engagements of protection. Judging; how- 
ever, that it would be prudent to gain some asylum with. 
out delay, and recollecting that there was a mill at a little 
distance, he immediately made towards it. They arrived 
at the doorin.a few minutes. 
. Kosinski, by the king’s desire, knocked, but no answer 
was returned. He then broke a pane of glass in the win- 
dow, and entreated that they would afford shelter to a 
nobleman who had been plundered by robbers. The 
master of the hut peremptorily refused, supposing them 
to be banditti, and for above half. an, hour continued to 
persist in his denial of opening the door. Stanislaus 
therefore at length approached, and speaking through the 
broken pane, endeavored to persuade the millé@r.to admit 
him under the roof; adding, “If we were robbers, as 
you apprehend, it would be easy for us to use violence, 
and to break the whole window, instead of one pane.” 
The argument prevailed; they opened the door, and 
admitted him. He immediately wrote on his tablets, 
which had accidently escaped the rapacity of the assas- 
sins, a few lines to General Cocceii, colonel of the first 
regiment of foot-guards. They were literally as follows; 
“ Par une espéce de miracle je suis sauvé des mains des 
assassins. Je suis ici, au, petit lin de Mari t. 
Venez au plutdt, me tirer d’ici. Je suis blessé, mais pas 
fort.” It was not, without the utmost difficulty that he 
could persuade any one to carry the note to Warsaw; as 
the people of the mill still believed him to be, what he 
professed himself, a gentleman who had been attacked 
and wounded by robbers. Kosinski offered to restore to 
his majesty every thing which he had taken from his 
person, but Stanislaus left him all, except the blue riband 
of the “ White Eagle.” 

On the arrival of the messenger at Warsaw, the general 
joy, heightened by astonishment, was incredible. General 
Cocceii, accompanied by a detachment of the guards, 
rode instantly to the mill, where he found Kosinski 
standing at the door with his sabre drawn, who admitted 
him as soon as he recognised his person. A scene equally 
curious and affecting took place on his entrance into the 
hut. The first object which presented itself, was the 
king stretched on the floor, covered with the miHer’s 
cloak, sunk into a sort of sleep or of insensibility, caused 
by fatigue. Cocceii threw himself at his majesty’s feet, 
calling him his sovereign, and kissing his hand. It was 
then, for the first time, that the miller and his family dis- 
covered the quality of their guest; and they soon followed 
the example of the general, by throwing themselves on 
their knees. I have heard General Cocceii relate these 
circumstances, and I have been at the mill itself, rendered 
celebrated by so extraordinary an event: itis a wretched 
Polish hovel, remote from any house. Stanislaus has 
gratefully recompenscd its owner, by building him a 
mill upon the Vistula, and adding to it a small pension. 

About five o’clock in the morning, the king arrived in 
Cocceii’s carriage, at his palace in the capital. Scarcely 
would the people credit the evidence of their senses, when 
they saw him return, or believe that he was still alive. 
Nothing could in fact be more wonderful, or more con- 
trary to all probability. His wound, though deep, was 
not dangerous, and he soon recovered the personal bruises 
and injuries which he had suffered on that memorable 
night. But he long preserved, and still retains, the im- 
pression made on his mind by so desperate an attempt. 


geance would aim at his life. Even now he cannot be 
considered as exempt from similar or greater misfortunes. 

On the day subsequent tu his assassination, Mr. 
Wroughton hastened to congratulate him on his escape; 
and Stanislaus related to him the transaction, in nearly 
the same words which I have used. Then taking him 
by the hand, “ I always believed,” said he, “ my dear 
Wroughton, that the confederates would execute what 
you have witnessed, and I have proved but too right in 
my conjecture. Yet, merely for my life I was not afraid, 
from the moment that, instead of despatching me, as they 
might have done, I found that the conspirators carried 
me out of the city. I imagined indeed, that their inten- 
tion was to conduct me to the confederate army, and to 
put me to death: but I nourished some faint hopes that, 
if I could convince them I had never merited their 
hatred, I might succeed in winning them over to my 
side. I even squeezed Kosinski’s hand in mine, while he 
plundered ine of my effects; hopeful to awaken in him 


the levity, flexibility, and inconsistency of character 
which distinguish the Poles as a nation, 

It.is hardly to be credited, that of three chiefs to whom 
the enterprise was entrusted, two should quit him at the 
most critical moment, in order to carry the intelligence 
to their employers, instead of fulfilling the objeet of their 
attempt ; and that the third should be won over by Sta- 
nislaus, to conduct him back to his capital. Nor is it 
more easy to conceive how men, when once worked up 
by enmity and fanaticism to undertake such a crime, 
should leave it incomplete, after all the difficulties attend. 
ing it were surmounted. Damien, who failed in his at- 


who equally miscarried in his conspiracy to destroy the 
late King of Portugal, were unable fully to accomplish 
their design. , But the Polish assassins, after vanquish- 
ing every obstacle, and carrying off their prey with un- 
exampled success, liberated him either by their preci- 
pitancy, their cowardice, or their repentance. Had he 
once been brought to the camp of the confederate 
generals, there can be no «doubt that he would have suf- 
fered death: perhaps juridically, like Charles the First of” 
England. 

I return to the sequel of the conspiracy. Kosinski, to 
whom Stanislaus owed his preservation, was a man of 
mean extraction, born in the Palatinate of Cracow, having 
assumed the name of Kosinski, which is that of a noble 
Polish family. By his services in the confederate army, 
he had risen to the rank of an officer under the command 


of While the two other asgociated chiefs re. 


tack on Louis the Fifteenth, and the Duke d’Aveiro, | 


Well aware how much the confederates detested and 
considered him as the author of the calamities of Poland, 
he had always entertained apprehensions that their ven- | 


but, from the moment of his being abandoned by them, 
he began to waver. in his determination, and to entertain 
ideas of preserving the king. . The oath which he had 
taken, and the benediction given to the enterprise by the 
nuncio, long operated, nevertheless, in sustaining his re- 
solution. Even after he had conducted the king in safety 
to Warsaw, he expressed more than once, his doubts of 
the rectitude of his past conduct, and a degree of con, 


' cern for having deceived his employers.. He was there- 


fore detained under a very strict guard, and obliged to 
give evidence against his two companions, Lukawski and 
Strawinski, who, being both taken soon afterwards, were 
brought prisoners to Warsaw. The former was seized 
in a cottage, while in bed with his mistress, Both were 
solemnly tried, and adjudged to die; but at the king’s 


intercersion with the Dict, they consented to mitigate 


the cruel, part of the sentence. Instead of inflicting on 
the two chiefs the variety of tortures which the laws of 
Poland enact against regicides, they were simply be- 
headed. Stanislaus equally interposed his interest to save 
from capital punishment several of the inferior conspira- 
tors. They were only condemned to work during life 
on the fortifications of Kaminieck in Podolia, where they 
are at this time. 

Throughout the whole period of his detention, Lukaw- 
ski behaved with firmness and composure, never mani- 
festing any symptoms of weakness or pusillanimity. He 
suffered at the same hour with Strawinski; and Mr. 
Wroughton, who saw them both die, has assured me that 
nothing could exceed the dignity with which the former 
submitted to his fate. When led out to the scaffold, 
though his body was much extenuated by the severity of 
his confinement, diet, and treatment, his spirit, unsub. 
dued, raised him above the ignominy of an infamous and 
public execution. He had not been permitted to shave 
his beard while in prison, and his dress corresponded 
with his figure; but none of these humiliations could de. 
press his mind, With indignation he refitsed to see or 
to embrace Kosinski, whom he branded with the appella- 
tion of a traitor, On arriving at the place of punishment, 
about a mile from Warsaw, he betrayed no unbecoming 
emotion ; and his harangue to the multitude assembled 
to see him die, breathed the same spirit which animated 
his life, He expressed neither sorrow nor contrition for 
his attempt against the king, which he considered as 
rather meritorious than criminal, His head was severed 
froin his body. Strawinski displayed equal indifference, 
and resigned himself in silence to his sentence. Within 


, a few days after their execution, the king sent away 


Kosinski into Italy, as his life would probubly have been 


' unsafe in Poland, after betraying the cause in which he 


had engaged. He now resides at Senigallia in the papal 
territories, and enjoys from his majesty an annual al- 
lowance of three hundred ducats. 

To the intended assassination of Stanislaus succeeded, 


» in the following year, the actual partition of his domi- 
_ nions; an event, the causes, completion, and consequences 
» of which I have already endeavoured to delineate in a 


former letter. It was in vain that the unfortunate prince 
attempted to protract the dismemberment of the country 
over which he nominally reigned. His struggles only 
manifested to all Europe the helpless condition of the 
Polish sovereign and nation, Conscious of the personal 
dishonour that he must incur, by signing an act which 
equally degraded both, he long refused to participate in 
such a proceeding. He even gave the English Minister 
at Warsaw the strongest and most solemn assurances 
that he would neither be induced by offers nor compelled 
by violence to subscribe so humiliating a renunciation. 
“I present you my hand,” said he to Mr. Wroughton, in 
the agony of his mind, “and I anthorise you to inform 
your court, in my name, that I will rather suffer it to be 
cut off than submit to do a deed which must for ever 
sully my name and reign.” 

The king’s subsequent conduct corresponded ill with 
his declarations: after reluctantly signing the avowal of 
the claims set up by the three powers, he added his con- 
sent to the perpetual alienation of the sequestered pro- 
vinces from the crown and republic of Poland. We must 
not, however, too severely condemn him for his want of 
resolution, which could only haye been ruinous to him- 
self, without producing the smallest benefit to his coun- 
try. As his refusa] would necessarily have cost him the 
crown to which he had been raised, he had not the mag- 
nanimity to renounce it, and return into a private station, 
rather than yield to the mandate imposed on him. We 
might, indeed, have admired him, if he had preferred the 
alternative of abdicating the throne; but, circumstanced 
as he was, it could scarcely be expected. A sceptre, even 
when robbed of its brightest ornaments, is still too intox- 
icating a possession to be voluntarily relinquished by 
those who have been accustomed to the homage which it 
excites. Stanislaus, it must likewise be remembered, was 
not beloved by the majority of his subjects, nor would he 


have found in their, allegiance and affection any steady 


. support. On the other hand, Catherine, who had elevated 


sentiments of loyalty, or ofcompassion.” Stanislaus, who 
knew his countrymen well, relied not without reason on f 


him to the royal dignity, would infallibly have precipi- 
tated him from it, if be had refused to comply with her 
commands. He had, in fact, no choice except submis- 
sion; and posterity will incline rather to pity than to cen. 
sure him for the involuntary part which he acted in the 
dismemberment of his country. 

From that period to the present Poland can scarcely, 
with propriety, be said to have any history, or any politi- 
cal existence. Without commerce, without a foreign 
ally, and without internal force or revenues adequate to 
its emancipation; compressed on all sides by three pow- 
erful monarchies, it seems to wait, in silent expectation, 
the sentence of its total extinction. The king and the 
diet are only empty names: Warsaw is governed by Rus. 
sian councils, and subjected by Russiun troops. Even 
the provinces are torpid; and the confederates, who so 
long endeavoured to avert the destruction of the republic, 
have only, by their imprudent efforts, accelerated its full. 
Such is the fate of a country which, under a wise go- 
vernment, might have been justly ranked among the 
most powerful European states; which, in the course of 
the last century, carried, at one time, its victorious arms 
into the heart of Muscovy, and saved Vienna, at another, 
from falling into the hands of the Turks; but which, now, 
only holds out a memorable lesson to the present, as well 
as to future ages. 

' The character of Stanislaus is not one of those hard to 
penetrate, or difficult to delineate. As a man and an in. 
dividual, he is certuinly more amiable, more an object of 
attachment and respect, thun when contemplated in his 
kingly capacity. His person, from the concurring tes- 
timony of all who knew him in his youth, was handsome, 


graceful, and elegant, Such, Count Poniatowski doubt. 
less appeared in the eyes of Catherine the Second, when, 
he first arrived at Petersburgh. But the graces of that. 
period of his life are fled; and within the last three or 
four years he is become too lusty, though it would be 
unjust to say even now that he is at.all corpulent. He is 
of a middle stature, well proportioned, and of a manly 
figure. His face is open, pleasing, and interesting ; the 
features bold and strongly marked, particularly his nose 
and chin. Stanislaus’ complexion is pale, and he wearg 
his own hair, which is of a deep colour, approaching to 
black. There is said to be in his cast of countenance 
something pensive and melancholy. At first sight, I con. 
fess, this expression did not strike me; but the oftener [ 
have bad opportunities of seeing and studying him, the 
more visible it becomes; in profile it is particularly ap. 
parent. I believe, however, that it is more the result of 
his actual situation, his past calamities, and his future 
prospects, than natural and congenial to him. In fact, 
whether he casts his view backwards, or directs it for. 
ward to the final destiny that awaits him, how vast a train 
of awful and painful reflection must necessarily open on 
his mind! I have sometimes seen him stand in a thought. 
fal attitude, musing, silent, and, as I could fancy, oc. 
cupied in considering his future fate. It is impossible 
not to feel for him at such moments a more than com. 
mon interest. 

The king of Poland does not particularly excel in any 
of the exercises of the body ; and though he rides pretty 
well, he scarcely ever hunts. He still dances the 
Polonese dances, but he has left off every other kind 
above two years. In music he has no taste, nor does he 
possess even a moderate ear. A circumstance more sin. 
gular is, that he never plays at cards. Neither his 
majesty, nor any of the Poniatowski family. were ever 
able to learn the common games of cards, so as to attain 
in them a tolerable degree of perfection. He is a lover 
and a patron of all the fine arts; but in paintings he has 
great judgment, and has collected some few valuable 
pieces of the first masters. No prince was ever more 
gracious, easy, and affable in his manners and address, 
which is the result of natural disposition, not the effect 
of artifice. His conversation is pleasing, and frequently 
displays, without the smallest affectation, extensive read. 
ing. Few individuals speak so fluently or gracefully the 
principal European languages. Scarcely any sovereign 
has traveled so much as Stanislaus: those who have 
known him in the different characters of a private gen. 
tleman and a king, are universally attached to him ; and 
his elevation to a throne has not deprived him of the 
friends whom he had acquired when Count Poniatowski. 

If, after considering him as a man, we view him as a 
monarch, he appears to sink in our estimation: he is 
amiable, not great; engaging, but not imposing. Defi. 
cient in the strong powers of discernment, as well as in 
the vigour of mind which his situation demanded, he is 
not calculated to stem, and still less to direct the storm, 
by which he has been assailed. He may be said rather 
to possess a lively and pleasing than a solid and pene. 
trating understanding. The fucility of his nature ex. 
poses him to deception ; and the flexibility of his temper 
is abused by favourites, who acquire and retain an as- 
cendency over him. Adulation, under every form, finds 
too easy an access; peculiarly when, aided by female 
attractions, it assumes the mask of affection. The per- 
sons who surround him, availing themselves of this foible, 
frequently obtain by importunity the recompenses due 
only to merit. One of his Polish majesty’s weaknesses, 
which is flattered with the greatest success, is his sup- 
posed resemblance, in the leading features of his mind 
and body, to Henry the Fourth of France. The personal 
similarity is much more imaginary than real; but as his 
forehead, nose, and chin, are bold and prominent, like 
those of the King of Navarre, there is sufficient on which 
for courtiers to found a likeness. His gallantries, his 
affability, his clemency, his ascending from a private 
station to a throne; and lastly, his having, like Henry, 
escaped from assassination ; all these circumstances are 
enumerated and insisted on as striking proofs of a resem- 
blance between the French and the Polish sovereign, 
Unfortunately the parallel fails in more essential articles 
of character ; in wisdoin, firmness, heroic valor, discern- 
ment, and above all in frugality. 

It is believed that Stanislaus is by no means deficient 
in personal courage, though he has never seen service, 
nor can be supposed to possess the qualifications of a 
man educated in military habits. He very frequently 
wears a uniform, and reviews from time to time, like 
other princes, his guards and troops. But his talents are 
more calculated for the calm than the tempest; for the 
labour of the cabinet than the exertions of the field. He 
passes much of his time, shut up in his apartments, oc- 
cupicd in writing, and engaged in business of various 
kinds. To these employments he seems adapted ; for he 
dictates, or composes, not only with ease, but with 
elegance; and his eloquence, when he harangues, is at 
once touching, copions, and persuasive. So conscious is 
Stanislaus of his being unequal to, and unfit for his situa- 
tion, that he has said to Mr. Wroughton more than once, 
“ Mon ami, je sens que je ne suis pas & ma place: j'at- 
rais du étre chanceliér, et non pas roi.” 

The greatest defect of his character, public and pri- 
vate, is the want of economy. His liberality of dispusi- 
tion, which degenerates into prodigality, involves him in 
continual pecuniary difficultics ; and though his revenues 
are ample, he is nevertheless poor, As some compensa- 
tion for the loss of power, and théGitninution of preto- 
gative, the Russians, after the late dismemberment of 
Poland, increased his private salary from the state. His 
majesty’s clear annual receipt at this time does not fall 
short of two hundred and thirty thousand pounds sterling. 
All the great officers of the crown are moreover paid, not 
by him, but by the republic. Yet, with so princely a0 
income, he has no treasure, no fund for future exigencies; 
and searcely can he find wherewithal to maintain his 
dignity, or to support his household. As there is neither 
order nor system in his expenses, he is devoured by his 
family, and impoverished by his mistresses and at- 
tendants. Count Rzéwuski, “Maréchul de la Cour,” 
who has the direction of the privy purse, allows the king 
about eighteen hundred pounds sterling a month for his 
ordinary expenditure. This sum, which ought to be 
adequate to all his wants, is nevertheless insufficient, 
becuuse it is not managed with pradence, nor superil- 
tended by a judicious frugality. 


Stanislaus, at every period of his life, has been Te 


markable for his gallantry. The graces of his perso 
which opened him a way to the; throne of Poland, ret- 
dered him early acceptable to the other sex. They com 
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tinue to retain too great an ascendant over him, and they 
have completed the destruction of his finances. He still 
tnurishes the wish to be beloved, and women are not 
wanting to avail themselves of his weakness. Under pro- 
Yessions of disinterested passion, they obtain from him 
more than they could gain by the sale of their beauty. 
Yet his Polish majesty is approaching fast to the age 
when men cease to be objects of real attachment, and are 
usually the dupes of interested love, Perhaps the king 
does not sufficiently attend to this law of nature, from 
which he is not more exempt than others. 

On the subject of his amours, which have been nume- 
rous and almost indiscriminate, I shall say little: for 
many reasons they are better consigned to oblivion. But 
Stanislaus, though naturally inconstant and changeable, 
js yet capable of a lasting passion. After his election to 
the crown, he became attached to the Princess C a,. 
one of the most beautiful and accomplished ladies of 
Poland. Their attachment was so far from being private 
or inysterious that on the contrary all Warsaw witnessed 
it. During a considerable time she reigned in his heart 
without a rival ; till confiding implicitly in her fondness, 
he ventured at length to treat her with neglect; Indignant 
at such usuage, in a moment of resentment, when he 
least expected it, she broke with him, and attached her- 
self to Prince Repnin, the Russian ambassador. It was 
in vain that Stanislaus attempted to mollify her, or to 
awaken her former passion: she shut her door against 
him, refused to admit him to her presence, and would 
never listen to any overtures of reconciliation. He was 
inconsolable for a long time, and even abandoned himself, 
when in private, to the most immoderate transports of 
grief or of dejection. , 

The king has no natural children avowed as sach, nor 
has he had any, male or female, since his elevation to the 
throne ; but, when Count Poniatowski, he had two by a 
woman of very inferior condition. They are both 
absolutely disowned, and educated in obscurity. He 
continues to lead however a life which may be termed 
libertine and dissolute, more especially at forty-six years 
of age, when youth can be no longer pleaded in extenu- 
ation. Two females divide his time, and occupy his 
heart at this moment: the first, Madam T: 8, an 
Italian, though now in her wane, is still extremely beau- 
tiful. The other, the Countess G a, is more elegant, 
feminine, and pleasing. In return for the favours which 
they bestow on him, they drain his purse ; and contribute 
neither to render him more respectable, nor probably in 
fact more happy. 

His Polish majesty has two brothers, and as many sis- 
ters alive. Prince Casimir Poniatowski, the eldest, who is 
near eleven years older than the king, unfortunately re. 
sembles him in the parts of his character which are by 
no means models for imitation. His dissipations and his 
profusions have reduced him to the necessity of alien- 
ating the high post of * great chamberlain of the crown,” 
and have rendered him dependent on the king for his 
principal support. Prince Poniatowski has one son, 
named Stanislaus, who is at this time near five and 
twenty ; and who at least cannot be accused of following 
the example either of his father or uncle: extravagance 
is by no means his fault, or his characteristic. Should 
the crown of Poland be continued in the family of Ponia- 
towski, it is on him that the Empress of Russia will 
probably cause it to devolve, whenever it may become 
vacant. He certainly entertains hopes of ascending the 
throne; and, with a view of facilitating so great an object 
of ambition, he has been not long since in the court of 
Petersburgh. All circumstances considered, it is how- 
ever very improbable that these visions of royalty will 
ever be realised, or that the sceptre will be perpetuated 
in the collateral descendants of the reigning sovereign. 

A dark cloud overspreads the evening of Stanislaus’ 
life and reign: he feels its pressure, and sometimes gives 
vent to the agitations of his mind, on the tender subject 
of his future prospects. Many times has he predicted to 
Mr. Wroughton, that his end will be disastrous and vio- 
lent. Net long ago, grasping the English envoy’s hand, 
“Ah, mon ami,” said he, “ je suis reservé pour des nou- 
veaux et des grands malheurs. Je mourrai comme 
Charles Premiér d’Angleterre.” Such predictions, it is 
evident, are merely the apprehensions of a man who sces 
the precarious tenure by which he holds his crown: who 
is surrounded by enemies domestic as well as foreign; 
and who anticipates, as certain, dangers which are only 
contingent. Yet we must confess that therg is too much 
teason to tremble for the fate of Stanislaus. The tem- 
pests, which at present seem overblown, will probably 
wake again, and may finally overturn both the sovereign 
and the republic of Poland. But these speculations would 
Jead me too far, and I shall therefore close my letter. 


LETTER XIX. 

Ikeline of the court of Warsaw since the accession of the present 
king—Description of Stanislaus’ villa—General Cocceii— 
Prostitution of honours and dignities in Poland—Venality of 
the upper ranks—Libertinism— Number, facility, and instauces 
ofdivorces—Virtues of the Poles—Female character—Elegance 
of dress—Portrait of a Polish woman of quality—Heroism of 
the women—Military forces—Environs of Warsaw—Villanow 
—Examination of John Sobieski's reign and character—En- 
Quiries relative to the “ Plica Polonica’—Polish peasants— 
Reflections on the actual condition, and future fate of Poland. 

_ Warsaw, July 26th, 1778, 

_ The court, as may naturally be supposed, has declined 

in splendour during the course of the present reign, pro- 

Portionably with the gimjnution ‘sustained by Poland in 

dational wealth, greatness, and power. . Such a change, 

¢ven before the partition of 1772, was certain and inevita. 
ble, While the Saxon princes held the sceptre, a vast 

Portion of the revenues of their hereditary dominions 

flowed into the country of which they were the elective 
*overeigns. Compelled to divide their time between the 
Polish and the Saxon capitals, all the arts as well as the 
Tefinements of Dresden accompanied them to Warsaw. 
Mr. Wroughton, who remembers the last years of the 
time to which I allude, assures me that the number and 
luty of the equipages, horses, and train of the groat 
nobility, who usually came to welcome the arrival of 
Augustus the Third, exceeded belief. Prince Radzivil in 
Particular, whose patrimonial estates were then of a mag- 
nitude and extent aj»proaching to royal, sometimes united 
With the elegance of Europeun taste the barbarous pomp 
of Sarmatian manners, He once entered Warsaw in his 
Soach, drawn by six white bears, caught in his own 
thuanian forests, harnessed, and broken jn for the pur- 
Pose; but their ferocity and intractability repderog' them 
he to their keepers. I should not venture to te- 
fact, if did not hold it from 90 high an 


However extraordinary it-may appear, the manners of 
Poland render it credible. 

Stanislaus’ drawing-room, or to speak more properly, 
his levee, though numerously attended, displays no mag- 
nificence. He only acts the sovereign, and performs 
the part of king in the circle, while Count Stackelberg 
possesses the effective power. A number of the first no- 
bility still appear in the Polish habit, which gives the 
crowd a picturesque appearance. In summer the king 
retires to a little villa or seat, not quite a mile from War- 
saw, where he resides in great privacy, rather as a private 
gentleman than a crowned head. This retreat, for it is 
no more, is called “ Les Bains,” there being in the centre 
of the building a circular bath, covered with a dome. 
The house, which lies in a basin or hollow, surrounded 
by hills and woods, is very agreeable ‘in warm weather; 
but tlie situation renders it unhwolesome as soon as the 
autumnal rains and damps commence. ‘1 have had the 
honour of dining there with his majesty in a very small 
company, of which Mr. Wroughton was one. The 
youngest of his two sisters, the Countess. Branicza ; his 
nephew, Prince Joseph Poniatowski, a youth of fifteen, 
who is brought up under the king’s immediate care, and 
the Bishop of Plockzo, Stanislaus’ youngést surviving 
brother, were present. His Polish majesty appears to 


is banished; and for which he seems more designed 


than for public life and situations of difficulty. He al- ’ 


lowed me to survey every part of his little mansion. 
Horace’s Sabine farm could scarcely be smaller; but it 
is voluptuously furnished, and contains some paintings of 
value, On the table of his cabinet, which is fitted up 


with decorations and pictutes in the Chinese taste, lay © 


spread a melancholy subject of contemplation. It was a 
fine map of Poland, recently struck, and in which the 
dismembered provinces are accurately marked, with their 
new appellations. Frederick has denominated his share 
“ La Prusse Occidentale;” and Maria Theresa has revived 
the titles of * Gallicia and Lodomiria,” which supersede 
the ancient geographical names of those parts of Poland. 
Such a mute, but eloquent, companion constantly before 
his cyes, cannot tend to enliven the hours of Stanislaus’ 
retirement, or to inspire him with gay ideas. 

It is at General Cocceii’s that I have seen him more 
unbent, more convivial, and more apparently cheerful than 
any where else. That veteran officer, equally a man of 
letters, a soldier, and a polite gentleman, commands a 
regiment of guards. He is now advancing fast towards 
old age; but he is vigorous, communicative, hospitable, 
and of an excellent society. After having once been the 
friend of the great Frederick, he’ is now, in the evening 


of his life, become the companion of Stanislaus ; why, if | 


inferior in talents, is in other points of view far more 


amiable than the stern philosopher of “Sans Souci.” — 


Cocceii resides in a sort of suburban villa, just out of 
Warsaw, where he has frequently the honour of enter- 
taining his Polish majesty. There, in a select company 
of both sexes, after supper, and undisturbed by “ corrod- 


' ing reflections,” which, as Cervantes well observes, “ sel- 


dom hold much interference at such times;” the king 
seems to forget at once his past misfortunes, and his 
future prospects. His conversation, manners, and whole 
deportment, convince me how pleasing he must have been 
when Count Poniatowski. I am not surprised that Cathe- 
rine, after admitting him to so distinguished a place in 
her affections, elevated him to the throne of Poland; but 
I fear Stanislaus will have cause to lament that love and 


fortune should have conspired to raise him from a private 


station to royalty. Juvenal’s observation, when speaking 
of kings, in the tenth satire, continually recurs to my 
mind, as I reflect un the singular destiny of this amiable 
prince. 

The general dissolution of morals among the upper or- 
ders, is not one of the least extraordinary and character- 
istic features of the capital and country from which I am 
writing. Neither Petersburgh nor Naples can surpass 
Warsaw in these respects. All the principles which bind 
society together, and which purify or perpetuate it, ap- 
pear to me to be relaxed among the Poles. The army, 
the court, the church, and every department of private 
life, are infected. ‘Those institutions, civil and political, 
which in their very nature should be most free from the 
contagion, are tainted. ‘Boys who have never secn a 
camp, nor attained the slightest degree of professional 
experience, receive commissions as colonels and gene. 
rals. The habit of a soldier, which ought to be confined 
to such as are in military service, is prostituted; and 
almost every nobleman wears at pleasure a uniform. 
The blue riband of the “ White Eagle,” as well as the 
red riband of “St. Stanislaus,” which latter was institu- 
ted by his present majesty, are so coinmon that scarcely 
a private gentleman is without one or both. Murders and 
assassinations, in the metropolis as well as in the pro. 
vinces, are committed with impunity ; nor is it safe, even 
at this segson of the year, to walk the streets of Warsaw 
by night, unaccompanied and unarmed. Not only the 
want of lamps is favourable to every kind of crime, but 
the Russians protect fur money the most atrocious delin- 
quents. 

The prisons throughout the kingdom are crowded with 
wretched individuals of both sexes, immured, not for 
transgressions against the law or the state, but the vic- 
tims of arbitrary power, of violence, and of every kind of 


oppression. It is here that Mr. Howard will find ample | 


scope and field for his benevolent enquiries, and active 
exertions. In no country of Europe is the rage of gaming 
carried to a more pernicious pitch, or does it produce 
more destructive consequences. Neither the past devas- 
tations of war, which have impoverished the nobility, nor 
the lamentuble condition of the republic itself verging to 
its total fall, impose a check on the spirit of play. It per- 
vades every company, and seems to require force, as the 
means of supporting it are diminished. The Russian 
ambassador's hotel resembles at noon-day, as I have seen, 
rather a club of gamesters than the residence of a great 
public minister, charged with the government of Poland. 
Similar scenes are exhibited in the houses of the first no- 
bility, who, after having sold their country, often lose 


in an evening the fruit of their venality or their dis- | 


honour. 


If such bethe picture of the upper classes, it cannot be 


supposed that the softer sex is exempt from the vices 
which distinguish the men. It is not in fact gallantry, 


but licentiousness, which here reigns without control. - 
The very idea of concealment is derided as unnecessary ; 
and I will venture to assert, that women of the first dis- | 


tinction derive more pride and respect from the rank or 


qualities of their lovers than from thosé of their husbands. | 


tends nota little to encourage the de. 


pravity of his court; and during his reign it has attained 
to a point unexampled since the time“of Augustus the 
Second : an era remarkable for the corruption of manners. 
The want of a queen, whose presence must necessarily 
have imposed some restraint on the courtiers and ladies 
about her person, has completed the dissolution of female 
morals. One of the natural consequences is, the facility 
with which divorces are here obtained, tnd of course their 
frequency. I am almost afraid to relate what I see and 
know on this point; so incredible may it appear. If in- . 
fidelity to the nuptial bed was alleged and proved, it~ 
might be admitted as a legitiniate cause for such separa- 
tions; but hardly any feasons are assigned or required, 


' except mutual incompatibility, dislike, or weariness in 


the parties. Women of irreproachable manners and con- 
duct, young, beautiful, and highly born, are divorced at 
the end of three or four years, of a year, nay, of a few 
months, Should it be requisite to adduce instances in sup. 
port of my assertion, almost every week offers them here> 
in abundance, 
Prince Martin Lubomirski is at present soliciting a 
divorce from his second wife. His first, the Countess 
Haddick, an Austrian by birth, daughter of Marshal 


| Haddick, is now scarcely twenty-eight years of age, un- 
j ‘commonly pleasing in her person, and accomplished in 
great advantage on such occasions, from which ceremony | 


her manners.. He had no specific cause of dislike to her, 
nor any crime to lay to her charge: but he had become 
enamoured of his present wife. He is now in turn weary 
of her, and wishes to marry a third. There is little or no 
doubt of his procuring a second divorce with the same 
facility that he obtained the first. I went with Mr. 
Wroughton a few days ago, to visit the Princess Zan- 
guska, at a pleasant retreat on the banks of the Vistula, 
about half a mile out of town. She is a very elegant wo- | 
man, hot yet twenty-four. We found her in her garden, 
walking arm in arm with the grand chancellor of Poland, 
her husband, the Prince Zanguski, and another lady, un- 
der the shade of some lofty trees. They were amicably soli- 
citing a divorce from the head of the law; who here can 
grant them with nearly the same ease that the Pope dis- 
penses pardons or indulgences. I understand the prince is 
soon to be married to the very lady with whom he was 
then walking, in company with his own wife ; and the two 
ladies live together at this moment in the greatest inti- 
macy. Even the young Countess P a, niece to the 
king, and of unexceptionable conduct, was divorced not 
long since, after only four months marriage. I could enu- 
merate more examples of the same kind. In any other 
country, practices so repugnant to every principle of 
morals would soon be prevented. But in Poland, the 
restraints of law, as well as the ties of honour and 
decorum, are exceedingly weakened in their operation. 

‘After having drawn so unpleasing a picture of the 
higher orders, it is however only justice to mention their 
good qualities ; since, if they do nut outweigh, they form © 
at least some counterpoise in the opposite scale. The 
Polish men of condition possess a captivating exterior, 
and no where are to be found more accomplished cavaliers. 
In all the exercises of the body they are expert ; but it is 
on horseback that they peculiarly excel. ‘Le Polonais 
est né a cheval ;”” and they preserve this original charac- 
teristic of their Sarmatian or Scythian origin. I never 
saw men ride so gracefully, or unite a more martial air, 
with the elegance and softness of modern manners. In 
conversation they are full of urbanity, gay, commnnica- 
tive, and well bred. Almost all the young nobility have 
traveled, particularly into France; from which country 
they have brought back the superficial but modish 
address, only to be gained at Paris. French is not any 
where spoken more generally or fluently than at War- 
saw; for the Poles, like the Russians, have a national 
facility at acquiring foreign languages. They are mag- 
nificent and showy in their entertainments, with which 
they contrive to mix all the delicacy of an expensive taste, 
and a creative fancy. It is to be lamented that a race of 
men, endowed with such qualities and faculties, should 
in general be false, inconsistent, fickle, prodigal, and 
deficient in that judgment, conduct, and consistency of 
character, without which all external and ornamental 
talents are comparatively af no value or importance. 

If the men excel in personal endowments and accom- 
plishments, the Polish women of rank or condition are 
equally pleasing. The world dues not produce females 
more winning, polished, or calculated to charm in con- 
versation. They have neither the shyness and coldness 
of the English, nor the reserve and haughtiness of the 
Austrian women. Ease, joined with grace, and animated 
by the wish to please, render them infinitely agreeable. 
In beauty they may dispute the palm with any country ; 
and their attractions are commonly heightened by all the 
refinements of coquetry. I do not mean to apologise for 
their levity, nor to excuse their libertinism; but those 
imperfections and faults are more the result of situation, 
than of natural depravity or licentiotisness. In a court 
and capital such as Warsaw, it is not easy to resist the 
seduction of example, added to the torrent of immorality. 
The same woman who in Poland is a Messalina, if 
transported to Vienna‘or to London, would have given 
an example of every conjugal virtue. It is society, 
morals, and laws, which model individuals, and call into 
action every thing valuable in our nature. Here, all that 
I see announces not less the internal dissolution than 

~ the external destruction of Poland. 

The elegance and variety of the toilet are no where 
better understood, or more successfully practised, than in 
this capital; where the ladies seem to disdain the formal 
restraints imposed by custom in other courts. I have 
seen the same women in the dresses of different nations 
and different centuries; a ciféhmstance that excites no 
astonishment here. There is something Asiatic in the 
style of female attire, which reminds me of Greek or 
Turkish more than of French or German modes. Ina 
country which frontiers on Moldavia and the Ukraine, 
such ‘a departure, or ‘rather emancipation, from the 
“costume” of Paris, does not and ought not to surprise. 
I dined, the day before yesterday, with the Princess 
Z——a, at her villa near the Vistula, accompanied by 
Mr. Wroughton. The weather being insupportably warm, 
we passed the whole afternoon in her garden, under the 
spreading shade of some latge elms, not far from the 
bank of the river. I had then’ an opportunity of atten- 
tively considering her dress, which 1 will endeavour to 
describe. Whatever inability the attempt may discover, 
it will convey to you an idea of the toilet of a Polish 
woman of quality, who adds to the advantages of birth 


beauty. 
Her head-dress had no resemblance to any thing that 


} IT have ever’ beheld’ in other parts of Europe; for she 


a 


and fortune the additional attractions" of youth and 


neither wore powder, nor was her hair frizzed, but, on the 


‘contrary, simply combed down over her forehead, and 


bound by a muslin fillet. Two tresses twisted, which 
fell from the left side, were negligently pinned to a sort 
of turban, composed likewise of muslin, that encircled 
her head. Her robe was of a pale rose colour, bordered 
by a rich embroidery, and descending to her feet, but 
without concealing them. About her waist was fastened 
a girdle or cestus of silk, near nine inches in breadth. 
It is exactly the zone of the Greeks and of Homer, which 
is still worn in Walachia. A broad Medicis of Dresden . 
lace surrounded her bosom and shoulders, which were 
partly uncovered, partly veiled by her shift and a Turkish 
gauze, calculated rather to display than to hide those 
parts of her person. Over her whole figure Was diffused 
a voluptnous air, which added to the effect of her natural 
attractions, She showed us her maids, who had just 
returned from bathing ; young Polonese girls, resembling 
nymphs, in loose drapery, with their wet hair floating 
down their backs. The princess herself, like Lady 
Wortley Montagu's Fatima, is a native of Kaminiecz on 
the borders of Moldavia; and, when a child, had, as she 
told me, frequently been carried by her mother into the 


‘harem of the Bashaw of Choczim, capital of that Turkish 


province. I have found her conversation on every sub- 
ject not less interesting than her figure; and I regret 
that my approaching departure from Warsaw will éo 
soon interrupt our acquaintance. , 


It is not merely in the intercourse of private life, in 


the graces of personal deportment, or in the ornaments 
of female cultivation, that the Polish women excel. They . 
have in a variety of instances displayed masculine 
firmness and courage abové their sex; peculiarly during 
the period when their country was the scene of civil and 
of foreign war. I could cite some examples of this 
assertion, not unworthy to be @Ompared with the greatest 
models of antiquity in heroism. At the action of Slonim 
in Lithuania, fought by Prince Radzivil against the forces 
of Catherine the Second, in the autumn of 1764, two 
ladies of the highest rank appeared in the field. The 
one was sister to Prince Radzivil, the other was his wife. 
The latter scarcely seventeen years of age, and newly 
married, fought in person on horseback. With a pistol © 
in her hand, she rode along the line, encouraging the 
troops to do their duty ; and when the Russians obtained 
the victory, she saved herself by swimming her horse 
across the river Niemen. This Camilla only wanted a 
Virgil, to celebrate her courage. She was born a Count- 
ess Rzewuski, and is still alive, confined in a lonely castle 
in Lithuania, where, as I am told, she is disordered in 
her understanding. Her sister-in-law is likewise living, 
and in Poland. The fact itself, which I know to be true, 
is one’of the many that tend to prove how widely dif-. 
ferent are the spirit and manners of this country from 
those of our own. 

It was not in valour, in patriotism, or in military en- 
thusiasm, that the Polish confederates were deficient; 
but they wanted system, subordination, obedience, and 


discipline. They will be, I fear, for ever destitute of | 


those essential qualities, which the Russians know how 
to value, and to which they owe their actual superiority. 
The republic has at this time an army'on foot, in regular 
pay, of abdut sixteen thousaiid soldiers, while half that 
number of Catherine's troops retain Poland in complete 
subjection. The Museovite forces, quartered in and near 
the metropolis, do not ‘exceed nine hundred. It is not a 
little wonderful to behold a country thus subdued by 
foreign violence, dismembered, and apparently near its 
dissolution, while, at the same time, the capital seems im- 
mersed in pleasures, or sunk in apathy and indifference. 
Such a nation cannot hope to revive, and scarcely exciles 
our compassion at its fall. 

During my stay here, at this beautiful season, I have 
visited t!:e environs of Warsaw on every side, with Mr. 
Wroughton for my conductor. They are, in general, flat, 
and devoid of picturesque or pleasing objects. ‘No moun- 
tains, and scarcely any eminences are seen. Through 
the midst of the landscape rolls the Vistula; but far infe- 
rior in grandeur, as well as in beauty, to the Rhine, the 
‘Danube, or the Elbe. In some places it is divided by 
small islands, in others it flows in the collected stream. 
The soil, though not unfertile, is very sandy. Hardly 
any marks of the vicinity of a metropolis present them- 
selves; and, at a mile from the city, a stranger would 
imagine himself in a desert. There are, nevertheless, 
many very elegant palaces or country houses in its neigh- 
bourhood. Among the chief must be accounted the rival 

‘villas of Monkotow and Powonski, which belong to the 
two princesses of Lubomirska and Czartoriska, who long 
contended for superiority in the heart of Stanislaus. I 
was, however, more pleased to visit Villanow, the favour- 
ite residence of the great John Sobieski, ‘in which he 
breathéd his last. It is built in a plain, about two leagues 
from Warsaw, near a branch of the Vistula. The archi- 
‘tecture is elegant and grand, having been constructed by 
an Italian, under Sobieski’s reign ; and as it now belongs 
to Prince Czartoriski, it is still in perfect preservation. 
I ‘was particularly delighted with the gardens, which, 
though laid out in the antique taste, are very princely, 
full of large and venerable trees that shed a gloom over : 
the walks. 

A circumstance which has not a little surprised me, is, 
that I do not find among the Poles the enthusiastic at- 
tachment or veneration fur the memory and ¢haracter of 
John Sobieski which I had expected. Perhaps, on a fair 
examination, his countrymen may form a much juster 
estimate of his merit as a king, and particularly as a king 
of Poland, than can be done by strangers. They assert 
that his government was stained with notorious defects, 
or rather vices, among which his avarice and rapacity 
were such that he was compared by them, in these par- 
ticulars, to Vespasian. His uxoriousness became, towards 
the close of his reign, the sabject of many satirical writ _ 
ings and ludicrous caricatures. ‘Nor did the qualities 
his queen, whose violence and intemperance of conduct 
were ruinous to her eldest son, justify such a partiality 
in the king, her husband. They moreover accuse him 
of having always sacrificed the true and palpable inte. 
rests of his subjects to those of his family, whose eleva. 
tion to the throne he preferred above every other consi 
deration, and which he endeavoured to effect by methods. 
repugnant to the laws, or subversive of the constitution 
of the Polish republic. 

Even the most brilliant action of his reign, which has 
peculiarly endeared him to posterity, I mean the succour 
that he gave, in person, to the Emperor Leopold, when 
Vienna was besieged by Cara Mustapha, in 1683, is’ ar. 
raigned with severity by the Poles. They admit, indeed, 
that it was beneficial to the house of Austria, but they 
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maintain Omi was.impolitic in itself and injurious to 
Poland. “The Turks,” say they, “were obviously, at 
that time, as they still continue, declining in political 
power: had they even rendered themselves masters of 
Vienna, they must soon have evacuated it, and could 
.mever have maintained a permanent footing in Germany. 
Sobieski injudiciously precipitated the fall of the Otto- 
man empire by expelling the Turks from Hungary, 
while, at the same time, he laid the foundations of the 
Austrian greatness by going to the emperor's relief. 
The Austrian princes were much more formidable ene- 
; and we-have seen the grand-danghter of Leopold, 
by an act of signal ingratitude, as well as folly, scarcely 
ninety years afterwards, join with Prussia and Russia to 
dismember Poland. It is to, John. Sobieski, therefore, 
that we trace, and in some measure impute, our actual 
atate of ruin and degradatiun. He acted no less contrary 
to the interests of his own family when, towards the end 
of his life, he entered into the closest connections with 
Leopold, by pray | his eldest son, Prince James, to 
the empress’s sister, The indignation and apprehensions 
of his subjects, alarmed at such an alliance with a foreign 
sovereign, induced them to refuse to perpetuate the crown 
in Sobieski’s line. In our estimate, he neither merits the 
love of his country nor the admiration of foreign na- 
tions.” 


~ It cannot be denied that there is some validity, as well . 


as truth, in these accusations, of which I was not fully 
aware till I conversed with the Poles themselves. We 


must, nevertheless, oppose to them the glorious victory | 
of Choczim, gained by Sobieski over the Turks, which . 


extricated his country from a deplorable state of humilia- 
tion, and freed them from an. ignominious tribute to the 


Porte. His march to the relief of Vienna is not to be | 


tried by the principles of,ordinary policy, and still less 


__ by its effects at the distance of near a century. In snatch- | 


ing the capital and dominions of Leopold from the hands 
of Mahomedan barbarians, he appeared the champion of 
civilisation, of Christianity, and of Europe. As such 
_We venerate and admire him, without considering whe- 
ther he sufficiently attended to the remote interests of his 
‘Polish subjects. Nor ought we to forget his valour, cle- 
mency, and the many great qualities that met in his cha- 
racter. At no period of time, since the extinction of the 
house of Jagellon, has Poland enjoyed so high a national 
consideration as under his reign. In how distinguished 
a light he appeared to foreign princes, his cotemporaries, 
we may judge by the behaviour of Charles the Twelfth, 


whose admiration for him was such, that he would have | 


faised to the throne one of Sobieski’s sons, in preference 
‘to every other candidate, if he had not been prevented by 
insuperable obstacles. Touched with enthusiasm, he wept 
as he stood over Sobieski’s tomb, at Cracow, and ex- 
claimed, “So great a king ought never to have died !” 
These facts and reflections, if they cannot obliterate his 
defects, must always incline us to regard him as one of the 
most illustrious princes of the last or of the present age. 

During my stay here I have made many enquiries 
relative to the “ plica polonica,” a distemper not only ex- 
traordinary in itself, but asserted to be peculiar to this 
country, and almost if not absolutely irremediable. It 
is, I believe, unnecessary to add that the seat.of the dis- 
order is in the hair, which entangles, and by degrees 
forms into a solid mass resembling a mat; every separate 
hair becoming a bloodvessel, or tube of putrid matter. I 
have seen them stand out from the head, or hang in ropes 
from it; and nothing can be more loathsome, as well as 
disgusting. All attempts to shave the part, or to cut the 
hair, in however early a stage of the disease such opera- 
tions are tried, produce either blindness or maladies still 
more fatal; at least I am so assured by every body with 
whom I have conversed on the subject. 

Upon the physical causes of the “ plica,” I find very 
different opinions. Many persons assert that it arises 
from some morbid, though hitherto unascertained, quali- 
ties of the air or water in Poland. It is certain that the 
latter element is, generally speaking, bad, stagnant, and 
corrupt. But so it is, likewise, in many other countries 
of Europe and Asia, where the * plica” is unknown. On 
the whole, a more general as well as rational belief is, 
that its rise and progress are owing only to the horrid 
nutriment and inconceivable filth of the Polish people. 
In these particulars they are far worse than the Swedes, 
Rassians, or Hungarians. The distemper is almost ex- 
elusively found amongst the lowest class, labourers, pea- 
ants, and mendicants. It is, besides, much more com- 
mon.in the remote provinces than in the metropolis or 
its vicinity. At Cracow, during the few days of my stay 
there, I saw many more persons affected with it, in a 
greater or smaller degree, than I have remarked in the 
course of near eight weeks’ residence at Warsaw. Dirt, 
misery and neglect seem to be the only causes of this 
tremendous scourge, which, in a well administered coun- 
try, where the cleanliness, comfort, and felicity of the in- 
ferior orders were objects of legislative attention, might, 
probably, soon be extirpated, or easily cured. 


avery bad one; yet many intelligent, humane, and im- 
partial persons, with whom I have conversed here, assure 
me that it is not, in fact, so deplorable as we are led to 
conceive. They constitute, indeed, a part of the estate, 
as in Russia, and are sold or transferred with the land. 
But this humiliating servitude is accompunied with some 
circumstances which counterbalance, or, at least, miti- 
gate their lot, Every peasant, even the meanest, is pro- 
vided by his lord with two oxen, two horses, and a cot- 
tage. In case of fire, the latter is rebuilt, as, in case of 
death, the former are replaced by their owner. A certain 
‘fixed portion of their time and labour is appropriated to 
their lords, and the remainder they are at liberty to con- 
Vert to their own profit or purposes. The number of days 
destined for their masters varies in different provinces 
and on different estates. But in none is it so severe or 
, exorbitant as not to leave them time sufficient to culti- 
vate their own little land. In some parts of Poland the 
peasants are often rich, or, at least, perfectly easy in their 
circumstances. Their poverty and wretchedness are not, 
therefore, say these persons, the inevitable and necessary 
result of their condition. It arises more from their na- 
tional and characteristic indolence, drunkenness, and 
want of industry or exertion. Such are the arguments 
and facts which I have heard. Admitting, however, all 
their force, they only prove how insufficient is every pri- 
vate or partial emancipation, in urder to rouse and ani- 
mate man, unless accompanied with the solid blessing of 
civil and political liberty. While the Polish people are 
altogether strangers to that distinction, they can never 
“rise to their proper rank in society, nor be justly ac. 
‘gounted other than slaves. 


I am now about to eet out for Konigsberg ; and if I 
were only to consider Warsaw as.a capital, independent 
of any moral or political circumstances connected with 
it, I should pronounce it an agreeable place of residence: 
Its dissimilitude to other ‘great cities ordinarily visited, 
and its remote position on the eastern frontier of Europe» 
render it peculiarly an object of curiosity. In all the 
amusements of a metropolis, in gaiety, pleasures, and the 
charms of elegant society, it is superior, in-my estima- 
tion, to Berlin, to Stockholm, or to Copenhagen. But no 
portion of apathy or indifference can enable me,to shut 
my eyes on the deplorable condition of Poland, or even to 
forget its actual situation. “Homo sum; nihil, humani 
a me alienum puto.” He who can do otherwise, must 
have lost all feelings of private compassion, all sense of 
national honour, elevation, and independence, The king, 
however amiable in his private character, is only a victim 
of state, reserved in all probability for new calamities, 
who scems desirous, in the enjoyment of the present hour, 
to bary the recollection of past misfortunes, as well as 
the prospect of future evils. Powerless and unsupported, 
he appears to resign himself to his faté; and, after the 
convulsions which he has witnessed, to allow himself to 
be borne down the stream of events, without farther ef- 
fort for his preservation or extrication, The nobility, 
thinned by years of civil war, plundered and degraded, 
yet sunk in dissipation, or sold to foreign powers, excite 
only sentiments of:concern, blended with contempt. The 
inferior orders are hardly objects of pity: oppressed, en- 
slaved, and strangers to the enlightened love of their 
country, which we denominate patriotism, they can suf- 
fer little by a change of masters: except in the suppres- 
sion of a name, they will undergo no material alteration. 
In some sense their condition will even be ameliorated ; 
since, whatever personal or domestic grievances they 
may have to support, they will at least be protected 
against foreign depredation or invasion. . 

These are the melancholy reflections which the pre- 
sent state of Poland necessarily excites, Its dismember- 
ment can only be considered as the prelude to its total 
dissolution ; but time. alone can ascertain when, and in 
what manner, so. great an evént will be accomplished. 
My next letter will probably be dated from Dantzic or 
Thorn. 


LETTER XX. 

Journey from Warsaw to Konigsberg—Comparison of Konigs- 
berg and Berlin—State of Dantzic—Description of Thorn— 
Particulars respecting Copernicus—Journey from Thorn to 
Breslaw—Remarks on that city, and on Silesia. 

Breslaw, September 15, 1778. 

After a stay of near two months at Warsaw, I left it 
on the 28th of July, for Konigsberg; but as no posts are 
established through that part of Poland, it was requisite 
to hire seven horses to conduct us to Willenberg, the 
first Prussian town, all of which were drove and man- 
aged by a single postilion. I quitted Warsaw with a 
mixture of pleasure and of regret. Its society and amuse- 
ments might agreeably detain a stranger, if their impres- 
sion were not counteracted, and in a great measure ef- 
faced, by the national misery and degradation to which 
he is hourly a witness. It characterises every thing in 
Poland, and pursued me to the frontiers, On the even. 
ing of my departure from Warsaw, at only a few leagues 
distant, I lay down, more from necessity than choice, in 
a wretched hovel inhabited by Jews. There I passed the 
night, stretched on dirty straw, among ducks, pigs, 
Poles, and Jewesses ; devoured by vermin, and unable to 
sleep on account of the heat, as well as the smells which 
annoyed me. 

I reached the borders of Prussia on the following day, 
ard arrived at Konigsberg, after a fatiguing journey, on 
the first of August. The accommodatiuns in the inns, 
or post houses, are nearly similar to those of Poland. 
But in all respects else, the transition from one country 
to the other is a pleasing one, and cannot {fail to strike 
the most careless observer. If Frederic oppresses and 
impoverishes, he at least extends protection to his sub- 
jects, and allows no inferior tyrants to plunder them. In 
Poland, the impotence of the government, and the unre- 
strained prerogatives of the nobility, spread universal 
ruin. I was surprised at the fertility, cultivation, and 
population of the greater part of the territories of his 
Prussian majesty, through which I passed. At the be- 
ginning of the present century, Prussia was almost a 
desert, ravaged by the plague, and without inhabitants. 
Frederic William, the late king, with a policy equally en- 
lightened and humane, restored its prosperity by remit- 
ting the taxes, and by timely donations of money to the 
people. His son, the great Frederic, however enlarged 
his mind and views may be in many respects, has not 
followed the example. During the whole course of his 
reign, it is certain that he has manifested a dislike for. 
this part of his dominions, which he never deigns to visit 


in person, and towards which he even expresses a sort of | 
- Jong and uniform tradition reports, in the following Latin 


' verses, which are inscribed on the monument. They 
demonstrate that when near his dissolution, all cares or 


alienation. While he never fails annually to inspect Si- 


| lesia, and the provinces on either side of the Vistula, he 
The condition of the Polish peasants is, unquestionably, | 


disdainfally averts his eyes from the kingdom and peo- 
ple of Prussia. More than twenty years have elapsed 
since he last honoured them by his presence. 
Konigsberg, like Moscow and Prague, is only a capi- 
tal in name, not the residence of a court. It possesses, 
nevertheless, many points of superiority above Berlin or 
Potzdam, neither of which cities can compare with it in 
the advantages of local position, The river Pregel, upon 
which Konigsberg is built, exceeds in magnitude the Ha- 
vel and the Spree, as much as the surrounding country 
excels in beauty and fertility the barren sands of Branden- 
burg. By the Pregel, Konigsberg communicates, at a 
few miles below the city, with the Baltic; and its vicinity 
to the Russian provinces, particularly Livonia, enables it 
to maintain the closest relations, either hostile or ami- 
cable, with Petersburgh. Behind it lie the northern pro- 
vinces of Poland, many of whose most valuable produc- 
tions are exported from Konigsberg. Berlin, as well as 
Potzdam, on the contrary, are destitute of commerce, and 
derive their principal support from the presence of their 
sovereign. It must, however, be admitted, that these dis- 
advantages are in some measure compensated by the 
central situations of the present capital. The Prussian 
dominions extend irregularly from the Rhine and the 
German ocean on the west, to the frontiers of Courland 
and Lithuania. Berlin is undoubtedly better calculated 
for keeping up a prompt communication with the courts 
of London, Paria, and. the Hague; as well as for watch- 
ing every movement of the cabinet of Vienna, and extend- 
ing timely protection or assistance to the members of the 


_Germanjc system. We may therefore consider .it as 


highly improbable that the seat of government will ever 
be — from Brandenburg to Prussia. 


é 


Continuing my journey through Elbing and Marien- 
burg, I arrived at Dantzic, where I made some stay. 
This celebrated city, situated near the mouth of the Vis- 
tula, in the most delicious country, and in the happiest 
position for trade, excites at present only sensations of. 
concern and commiseration. It is evidently much de- 
clined in population, industry, and riches, since I last 
visited it, only four years ago. Frederick holds it clusely 
invested, though without the appearance of hostility; 
and there can be little question that the blockade will 
finally compel the inhabitants to surrender on terms, if 
not at discretion. They still, indeed, nourish hopes of 
interposition from Catharine, who cannot see without 
jealousy such an addition to the political and commer- 
cial power of the King of Prussia. But he has always 
found means, either by terror or by conciliation, to mol- 
lify, and even to disarm the court of Petersburgh. .Mas.- 
ter of the Vistula, above and below the city of Dantzic; 
possessed of the suburbs; and gently but systematically 
coercing the place, he has already destroyed its com- 
merce in a great degree. The period of its political ex. 
tinction may, like that of Poland, be hastened or pro- 
tracted from many causes: but I should incline to sup. 
pose that it cannot be very distant. There is no object 
of acquisition or aggrandisement, upon which Frederick 
has kept his eye more invariably fixed; and there are 
few within his grasp which will, when accomplished, 
contribute more to increase his importance in the scale of 
the Baltic and European powers. 

In my journey from Dantzic to Thorn, where I arrived 
on the 5th of this month, I had an opportunity of seeing 


, the rich and valuable tract of country, which Frederick 
’ has acquired by the partition of Poland. It extends 


chiefly along the banks of the Vistula, almost from the 
gates of one city to those of the other; and no portion 
of the north of Europe, Livonia not excepted, is superior 
to it in fertility of soil. Nearly at the southern termina. 
tion stands Thorn, as Dantzic is placed at the other ex- 
tremity to the north. Both have been hitherto spared 
by his Prussian majesty ; but it is only a respite, the re- 
sult of policy not of moderation. Thorn, which was 
founded by the Teutonic knights in the thirteenth cen. 
tury, long continued free, under the protection, not the 
dominion, of Poland. It divided with Dantzic the trade 
of all the interior provinces of that country; and was, 
during the flourishing periods of its government, so rich 
as well as powerful, that the city maintained a body of 


' three thousand regular troops in constant pay. At pre- 


sent, the military force is dwindled to a hundred soldiers. 
Forty Russians, commanded by an ensign, have like- 
wise been recently admitted into the place; chiefly with 
a view of preventing the Prussians from making any at- 
tack by open violence. Frederick will, however, probably 
attain, by more indirect and artful gradations, the object 
of his ambition. He knows how to reduce the city, with- 
out employing artillery, or the furmality of a siege. He 
has already seized on the territory of Thorn, straitened 
the access to it, and effectually confiscated their revenues, 
by erecting custom-houses on the Vistula, which levy 
exorbitant duties on every article of importation or export- 
ation, In fact, depopulation and decay are visible in 
every street. Since 1772, the inhabitants have dimin- 
ished a third part, from fifleen to ten thousand ; and they 
ate still annually decreasing. Expostulations and recla- 
mations are vain against force, While England, Hol- 
land, and Russia are passive, Poland cannot protect itself. 
In a few years, according to all appearance, Thorn will 
be swallowed up in the Prussian monarchy. 

Whatever may be its political fate, the name of Thorn 
will always recall to the mind a man, whose deep re- 
searches ascertained the principle, only surmised by 
antiquity, upon which rests the Newtonian system of 
philosophy. Nicholas Copernicus, or Kopernic, has im- 
mortalized the place of his birth and residence. Every 
particular relative to him excites curiosity; and after 
visiting his house, as well as his tomb, I endeavoured to 
obtain some information concerning his family. It is 
not a little remarkable, that so sublime a discovery should 
have originated in a part of Europe the most obscure, 
and hardly civilised; while it escaped the finer genius of 
Italy, and of France. Though a part of the building has 
been destroyed by fire, the chamber is still religiously 
preserved, in which Copernicus was born. His remains 
are buried under a flat stone, in one of the side aisles of 
the most ancient church of ‘Thorn. Above, is erected a 
small monument, on which is painted a half-length por- 
trait of him. The face is that of a man declined in years, 
pale and thin ; but there is in the expression of the coun- 
tenance sumething which pleases, and conveys the idea 
of intelligence. His hair and eyes are black, his hands 
joined in prayer, and he is habited in the dress of a 
priest. Before him is a crucifix, at his foot a skull, and 
behind appear a globe and compass, He died in 1543; 
and when expiring, is said to have confessed himself, as 


enquiries, except those of a religious nature, had ceased 
to affect or to agitate him. P 
* Non parem Pauli gratiam requiro, 
Veniam Petri. neque posco ; sed quam 
In crucis dederat latroni, 
ulus oro.” 


Monsieur Lather de Geret, counsellor of the senate of 


' Thorn, furnished me with some information relative to 
' the illustrious person in question; and as so little is as- 
’ certained of his origin or family, it merits to be pre- 
. served. “The father of Kopernic was a stranger, from 
what part of Europe is totally unknown. He settled here 


as a merchant, and the archives of the city prove that 


_ he obtained the freedom of ‘Thorn, in 1462. It seems 
- glear that he must have been in opulent circumstances, 


and of considcration ; not only from the liberal education 
which he bestowed upon his son, but from the rank of 


” his wife. She was sister of Luca Watzelrode, bishop of 
’ Ermeland, a prelate descended from one of the most il- 


lustrious families of Polish Prussia. The name of the 
father, as well as of the son, was Nicholas. To the 
patronage of his maternal uncle, the great Copernicus 


' was indebted for his ecclesiastical promotions; being 
_. made a prebend of the church of St. John at Thorn, and 
a canon of the church of Frawemberg in the diocess of 
‘ Ermeland. Of his private life we know little. He did 
' mot reside here altogether, nor did he die here; his body 
. having been brought to Thorn for sepulture from Erme- 
». land, where he expired, A dysentery, accompanied with 


a partial palsy, produced his deuth. In his character, as 
well as in, all his, deportment, he was modest, diffident, 
and religious. It iv not either known or believed that he 


“have taken it for an immense marble quarry. 


left bebind him any natural children. But the family 
continued to reside here, as appears by a manuscript 
chronicle still existing, in which it is mentioned, that *Qy, 
the 11th of August, 1601, died Martin Kopernie, barber, 
of the kindred and posterity of Nicholas Kopernic; , 
young man, unmarried and wealthy, of an apoplectic fit, 
at his garden in the suburbs.’ In bis person we appre, 
hend the name to have become totally extinct.” 

The Vistula opposite to Thorn, is broad, and across jt 
extends a bridge, over which I passed on my journey ty 
this city. All Europe, I believe, cannot produce such 
another, it being composed entirely of loose planks placed 
on wooden piles or pillars, at a considerable height aboyp 
the water. There is no sort of railing or fence on either 
side; and though exceedingly long, it is so narrow that 
two carriages cannot possibly pass inany part. So looge 
indeed are the boards, and so frail is its construction, that 
it is impossible to drive over it without shuddering. Oy 
first day’s journey from Thorn lay through the newly 
acquired dominions of his Prussian majesty, which, pre. 
vious to the partition of Poland, constituted part of the 
province of Cujavia. But, so unascertained are the limit, 
of these recently sequestered territories, and so ‘desirous 
is Frederick of extending and enlarging them, that it jg 
difficult, if not impossible, to know what are their bound. 
aries. His troops have ejther advanced or 
during the last six years, as the reclamations of the 
court of Petersburgh have been strong or gentle. | 
passed through various villages which had been occupied 
by the Prussians, and afterwards restored to Poland, 
But the fate of that unhappy country is not yet finally 
decided. 

Entering the next day the Palatinate of Gnesna, which 
is still avowedly subject to Stanislaus, we reached a town 
called Chercova, towards evening, where with the utmost 
difficulty I procured a miserable room and bed. No 
posts being here established, we were obliged to hire six 
very indifferent horses belonging to Jews, conducted by 
two Poles, who more resembled savages than postilions, 
The morning was very rainy, and we had scarcely ad. 
vanced a league from Chercova, when, in crossing a 
bridge composed of loose planks, like that of Thorn, the 
drivers not having exactly taken the middle, the boards 
tilted up, and precipitated us into the stream, It was 
fortunately rather a torrent than a river, and as the dis. 
tance was neither considerable, nor the depth great, I 
soon tnade my escape out of the carriage. The glasses 
and one of the wheels were broken by the fall; nor was 
it till after a considerable time that, with the assistance 
of several peasants, the chaise was again raised up, and 
we proceeded slowly towards the next town. But the 
horses having tired in the midst of a wudd, where the 
sand reached nearly to the axletree, after many ineffec. 
tual efforts, it became necessary to send a servant for 
assistance. He returned in an hour, bringing fresh 
horses, which drew us to Jaroczin, where we found some 
refreshment at an inn kept by Jews; a race of people to 
whom, notwithstanding their extortion, travellers are 
under the greatest obligation, while passing through this 
inhospitable portion of Europe. At Cojmin, the town in 
which we remained during the night, neither furniture, 
beds, nor provisions were to be procured in the inn, if 
such it could properly be called; and I was glad to lie 
down on the floor, littered with clean straw. 

I reached the Silesian frontiers on the ensuing morn. 
ing, and gladly quitted Poland, a country in which it is 
difficult to imagine or to exaggerate the extent as well 
as variety of human wretchedness! Breslaw is a fine 
city, hardly inferior in population to Warsaw, and, if we 
except the palaces in the Polish capital, far superior to it 
in regularity, beauty, and the marks of opulence or civi- 
isation. Frederick, who knows its importance, has adopted 
every art in order to engage the affections of the inha- 
bitants, and to obliterate their ancient predilection in fa- 
vour of the house of Austria. He never fails to visit them 
annually, distributes favours among them, ard has con- 
structed cazernes, with a view to relieve the citizens from 
the inconvenience of lodging his soldiery. But it is on 
the tenure of arms thut he rests his best hopes of the se- 
curity of Silesia. In time of peace, a gerrison of eight 
battalions is usually maintained in Breslaw. At present, 
when he is in person at the head of his forces in Bohe- 
mia, he has left only about four thousand men in this 
city, an evident proof how little apprehension he enter- 
tains that the Aostrians will attempt to invest it, or to 
reconquer Silesia. I am just returned from looking at 
the spot rendered memorable by the battle of Breslaw, in 
November 1757, which was fought partly in a plain with- 
out the place, and partly in the suburbs of St. Nicholas. 
Indeed, the whole surrounding country has been fertilised 
with human blood, in the course of the contest between 
Austria and Prussia for this valuable and extensive pro- 
vince. To-morrow I set out for Dresden. 

(To be continued.) 


“REVIEW. 


_ From the London Atheneum. 

Prince Piekler Muskau in Africa—[Semilasso in Africa]. 

2 vols. Stuttgard, Hallberger ;. London, Roland) 

It were a work of sheer supererogation to act the part 
of gentleman usher, or groom of the chambers, to this 
universally known, most locomotive, journalising, epistol- 
ising, and publishing, of German Transparencies. Enough 
to say, that Prince Packler Muskau, or—as he is pleased 
to affect a disguise—Semilasso, has transferred himeelf, 
ears, eyes, and pen inclusive, to Africa, and in ‘this his 
new book presents us with a picture, sketched in his 
usaal lively, although somewhat ambitious, affected, and 
superficial style, of Algiers, under its actual aspect of 
commingled, but not blended, fantastical and sp! 
Oriental barbarism, and French unpoetic civilisation and 
polish. Without farther preface, we shall proceed to 
make some translations, and will begin with the prince’s 
first impressions of this, to him, new quarter of the globe. 
Upon casting anchor before Algiers, at midnight, January 
13, 1835, he thus writes to his wife :— hades 

“ The moon shines; it is nearly as light as day; ® soft 
zephyr fans my cheeks, and delicious perfumes reach me 
from the shore. All seems like suinmer; the glitter 
blue sea is smooth as a mirror ; to the left the snow 
Atlas, with the craggy Mons Serrata of the ancients} 
to the right, revolve the fires of the lofty light-houses 
in front, a snow-white condensed mass, spectre-likey 
dimly lighted by threo illuminated minarets, lies against 
the mountain, Not a town—this strange apparition 
rather the ghost of a town, wrapped in an enormous 
shroud. But for the minarets, which glitter abpve Mb 


the candelabra beside a corpse's bed of state, a% 
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__WALDIN’S LITERARY OMNIBUS: 


the family “ Next morning we landed. Agein, by day, as by night, 
hanuscript ff | wondered at the aspect of this dazzlingly white, roofless 
that Built so compactly that few streets are above five 
ic, barber fet wide; single dense mass, stnck against the moun- 
pernic: ,. tain, mach resembling a decapitated sugar-loaf. As the 
Pe a and their platforms are white-washed at. least 
plectic ft, twice a year, many monthly, scarcely a speck of any 
We appre. Bother hue is discoverable. [This white-washing, we 
sterwarde peculiar to Algiers, and wes enforted 
j the dey. 
As set foot on sliore, an hundred black and brown 
i *Y fo Bt svures, all clad in once white bernoozes, (a sort of woollen 
nee such cloak with a hood,) that hung about them in filthy tat- 
aks placed i iers, fell like robbers upon my trunks, battling for the 
ight above ivilege of carrying them to the inn. A timid person 
2ON either fB would have given all up for stolen and lost ; and, indeed, 
rrow tha jg my Parisian badawd, [a word that may be Englished by 
So tae eockney,] who is disconcerted by every thing he has not 
a known in Paris, was quite of that opinion. But dis- 
stion, that I ionesty upon such occasions is almost unexampled. A 
ing. Our quarter of an hour elapsed before some half dozen 
he newly [M of these demonaic-looking creatures so far mastered their 
hich, pre. rivals, as to walk off quietly with very unequally distri. 
rt of th buted burthens. 
the lim) « When, quitting the mole, we reached the gate, a new 
mils TE delay occurred. A long train of asses, males, and camels, 
‘desirous FR wns slowly coming out. In front, upon a white Arab 
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horse, rode a negress, by no means ugly, and an oddly 
mingled rabble followed. Upon passing the gate we 
found ourselves in the widest street of the town; on 
either hand houses in ruins, having been thrown down by 
the French to widen the street. Hence stones and rub- 
bish were scattered around, amidst which a tumultuous 
crowd, uninterruptedly bustled. The porters, often five or 
six carrying a single article, went their way at a long 
trot; and it required some care not to be knocked down, 
especially by the long beams which single porters bore 
on their heads. Costumes of all sorts surrounded us. 
Here were black Kabyls from Mount Atlas, in white 
cloaks; Moors in showy  paudy attire ; Negroes in true 
harlequin jackets, stitched all over with glaringly-con. 
trasted flowers and stars ; elegant French officers ; Suaves 
and Spahis* in their Oriental-French uniforms ; Parisian 
ladies’ maids, and Moorish women of the middle class,— 
these last so muffled up in linen, their eyes only being 
uncovered, that they looked like corses walking about in 
their grave-clothes ; Jewesses with bare legs and sandals, 
but hung over with gold, and wearing a yard-long sort of 
filigree roll twisted round their head ; all these, mingied 
with animals, swarmed around us. * * We now stood 
before a pulled-down house, which we were told was the 
hotel. I took fright. Laboriously scrambling over the 
rabbish, we squeezed through a narrow, half-demolished 
arch, turned sideways through a low door, and, as by 
magic, the scene was changed. An elegant Moorish 
hall, set round with arcades, that rested upon beautiful 
twisted marble pillars, the arcades ornamented with co- 
loured porcelain tablets, in the middle a well-furnished 
buffet, behind which was enthroned a Parisian damsel 
attired in the last new fashion; a number of small round 
tables, covered with smoking dishes, and occupied by 
merry guests, the whole rendered bee attractive to 
hungry men by the fragrance of a good French kitchen, 
—relieved the anxieties inspired by the appearances at- 
tending our introduction.” 


The fullowing are two of the few sketches that present 
Algiers unadulterated by civilisation, and can be ex- 
tracted, which, we regret to say, is not the case with all 
of them. The second of these further illustrates that 
honesty of the lower orders already mentioned, which 
we much fear will soon be amongst the things that have 
been. 

“At the gate we found a beggar-coneert. Some dozen 
of miserable objects of all colours, crouching upon the 
ground, covered with the rags of their once white ber. 
noozes, fiddling, drumming, piping, and singing in fearful 
discord, in order, by gongs | their ears, to awaken the 
liberality of the passers by. ‘They were not importunate, 
however, but thankful for the merest trifle. * * 

“ Finding ourselves in the Rue Babazun, which abounds 
inshops, we went shopping ; here was a new amusement, 
with reference both to the wares and the sellers. These 
hst are strikingly distinguished from the retailers of 
aher countries, by their dignity, their apathetic repose, 
their lofty and courtly manners, and seeming disinterest. 
edness, Of one, with a magnificent black beard, and 
hands as delicate as those of an English dandy, we 
booght gold-worked muslin handkerchiefs, Morocco silks, 
Timbuctoo straw-baskets woven with cloth, Tunisian 
essence of rose and of jessamine, and some seraglio 

i *.# 

“As I opened my purse to pay, a paesing porter jostled 
me, and five br six Wiseleses fell upon the ground. The 
Moorish shopkeeper troubled not himself to move, but 
just beckoned with his hand; and, before I could stoop 
lo seek iny money, a parcel of ragged street boys had 
jicked thei up, and, with friendly smiles, handed them 
‘ome. ‘This honesty is, I am assured, universal ; and, 
indeed, without it, shop goods, often of great value, could 
wt be left, as they are, all day long almost in the street, 
indunguarded. It does not, however, prevent the con- 
sunt overreaching of purchasers in every bargain.” 


We learn with regret that, so far from taking pains to 
peerve the original splendour of Algiers, the French 
have not even allotted the dey’s palaces to such uses as 
night give them a chance of preservation. Whilst the 
grenor occupies the mansion of a wealthy individual, 
tte palace is converted into a barrack, another into an 
bospital, 

_ “The Casuba, or Cassba, as it is usually pronounced, 
issituated at the highest point of the town; and amongst 
the vatious palaces which, enclosed, by a high battle- 
mented wall, constituted the dey’s residence, I saw one per- 
felly resembling the most beautiful of the Marienburg 
lic buildings. But alas! the Cassba is unperdonably 
devastated ; the arcades are walled up, the gardens des- 
toyed ; and from its serving as a barrack for 1,300 men 
besides officers, you may judge both of its size, and of 
ils present state of neglect and uncleanliness. The gilded 
the great looking-glass. gallery, the marble pave- 

Ments, have ceased to be; even the variegated porcelain 
which so ornamentally ‘marked the separation of 
different stories, decked the door-ways, winduw- 
frames, &c, are mostly broken ; the terraces, command. 
Ing really muryellous prospects, are defiled in the most 
lgasting of all ways ; and of the numerous and various 
tees, only one gigantic palm, and a few orange trees, 
twenty or thirty feet high, still exist. Scarce a shadow 
of its former magnificence remains ; yet, even in its dis- 
figured ruins, the whole has ‘an imposing and extraor- 
inary air, An insignificant cabinet of wooden trellis- 
Work, ina gallery of the inner court of the dey’s own 
dwelling, has been spated, because there was given the 
mous consular box on the ear (politely termed by the 
rench the fan-tap), which cost the dey his sovereignty. 
should have recollected the excellent Arab’ ptoverb, 
ware first comrade is Folly ; the second, Repent. 


A fine villa, assigned to the subaltern officers, appears 
to have been no better treated. 

Prince Packler’ Maskau'’s picture of a Frenchified 
Mameluke pleases us,-as belonging to the present ano- 
= condition of that part of Barbary, We do not 
X80 well this sume Mameluke’s history of his some- 


* We are afterwards told that.a red bernooz ig all of 
whiform that the Spahis ean be induced to wear. 


"what blood-stained intrigue with the daughter of his 


master, the Bey of Tunis, which ending, as was to be 
expected, in his infidelity, ‘at length drove him into the 
French service ;—still less his ‘account of a dangerous 
secret society, the main objects of which’ appear to be 
eating pork, drinking wine, playing the fool, and conspir- 
ing against the bey. Bin 

“ What was , and to me most attractive, at 
the governor’s dinner-table, was an extraordinarily hand. 
some Turk, magnificently dressed in violet-coloured satin 
and gold, a scarlet turban on his head, and-adorsied with 
the cross of the Legion of Honour. This was the cele- 
brated Jussuf, commandant of the French Spahis at 
Bona, who, suffering from the fever, had come to Algiers 
for his health. ‘This man’s origin is unknown, and he 
himself says nothing of it, perhaps because he knows 
that the enigmatic is always interesting. Some say he 
is a stolen Christian child, others that he is the son of a 
European slave by a noble Turkish lady; all that is 
really known is, that he was brought up as‘a Mameluke 
in the seraglio of the Bey of Tunis, and had a love affair 
with his master’s daughter, in consequence of which he 
fled to Algiers, and entered the French service. * * 

“ Jussaf’s behaviour.was as refinedly courteous as it 
was impressive in its natural simplicity ; not destitute of 
pride towards the men,—confidential and flattering to- 
wards the ladies. Yet was there a something fearful, as 
in Othello, of whom he often reminded me. He one 
day said of a handsome and much-admired lady, ‘I darst 
not love her; how should I bear to see so many courting 
her?’ He wore in his girdle a superb Persian kandjar, 
which the company, after dinner, curiously examined. 
As the beautiful Countess Erlon put out her hand for it, 
he said, with the softest possible smile, ‘ You may touch 
it boldly, madam; with that I have not yet cut off a 
head’” * 

“In the evening there was a great mercantile ball, 
which—the Moorish saloon, prettily adorned with co- 
loured lamps, flowers, and flags, excepted—-was precisely 
a French ball. If it had in any thing a foreign character, 
it was in the appearance of some gold-covered Jewesses; 
but even they no longer sport slippers with bare legs, 
already wearing stockings. The prettiest of them was a 
daughter of the now ruined Bacri, formerly the Roths- 
child of Algiers, but deficient in the genius and the luck 
of the European hero. But, again, by far the most in- 
teresting figure at the ball was Jussuf. With his dark, 
haughtily smiling Roman face, his black Mameluke 
garb, a gorgeous red shawl with blue flowers twisted 
round his head, and a large diamond upon his white 
hand, he was the very personification of Lord Byron’s 
Corsair.” 

This French Mameluke, and his bosom friend Baron 
d’Armandy,—one of Napoleon's officers, who, ufter the 
restoration, unsuccessfully tried his luck as a soldier of 
fortune in Egygt, on the shores of the Red Sea, in Per- 
sia, and with Runjeet Sing, and re-entered the French 
army fur the Algiers expedition,—particularly distin- 
guished himself at the taking of Bona. With thirty 
sailors, these two friends mastered the citadel by sur- 
prise—were besieged there by 5,000 Arabs ;—and we 
have the following specimen of Jussuf’s mode of main- 
taining discipline among the Turks, about 150, in the 
citadel, who owned their authority. 


“A Turk was detected in secret negociation with an 
Arab, and three witnesses deposed to having heard him 
say, that the citadel had been surrendered by Jews, but 
still contained enough bold Moslems for revenge. * Here,’ 
exclaimed Jussuf, rushing upon the traitor, ‘take this 
from the Jews!’ and laid him lifeless at his feet with a 
cleft head. The others were suspected as ringleaders. 
Jussuf, well knowing how to deal with his countrymen, 
dragged them himself from the main body, and ordered 
their instant execution before the eyes of their trembling 
comrades, who were instantly reduced to obedience by 
this terrible example, and afterwards became enthu- 
siastically attached to their fearless young leader. * * 
Jussuf led out his 150 Turks to occupy the town, from 


which the Arabs had been driven. At the gate he halted, | 


and declared to his men, that whoever took any thing 
from the deserted houses should suffer instant death. He 
then ordered the tricolor flag to be planted on the walls, 
and a volley to be fired in its honour. His eagle glance 
notes that one Turk does not fire. *Why hast thou not 
obeyed ”” he sternly asks. * My gun missed fire’, grum- 
bled the Turk. * Indeed !’ said Jussuf, going up to him. 
* Let me see what is the matter,’ and coolly setting the 
muzzle of the piece against the mutineer’s breast, he shot 
him dead with his own bullet. He has been repeatedly 
compelled to such sudden executions, to which, indulging 
his singular character, he always gives a sortof drama- 
tic effect. One man was caught robbing a house, and 
alleged that he only sought the cistern to drink. * He 
shall drink at leisure,’ said Jussuf, and had him thrown 
in. A third quitted his post; Jussut ordered him to be 
brought back and hanged upon the spot, that he might 
for the future set a better example. * * Day and night 
he was upon the walls, every where and no where, allow- 
ing himself, even by night, only short and interrupted 
repose, sometimes here, sometimes there. Upon one 
occasion, when, owerpowered by weariness, he had fallen 
asleep, near a post, he was awakened by fecling an arm 
round him. Starting up, he draws his dagger, and sees 
the bravest of his Turks, who exclaims—'Stay a mi- 
nute before thou stabbest me, I[ saw thee sleeping un- 
guarded, and took thee in my arms, for thy youth has 
shone so gloriously before our age, that thy life is be- 
come more precious to us than those dazzling stars that 


shine in the heaven. Sleep in peace, then,on my bosom; | 


where Ali watches over thee, not a shadow of danger 
shall approach.’ Jussuf, who was about to have plunged 
his kandjar into the heart of a supposed traitor, was 


deeply moved by those artless words of fidelity. He . 
-kissed the old man’s shoulder, and went to sleep on his | 


lap. * * He was told thata spy of the Bey of Constan- 


tine had got into the town, disguised as a Beduin of a — 
friendly tribe. Jussuf thought the execution of a spy 


would produce little effect, and, relying upon his com- 
pleted preparations for defence, adupted a different course, 
He ordered the pseudo-Beduin to be brought before him; 


he himself led him every where, showed him his powder . 


magazine, &c., and then asked him, * Have you noticed 
every thing?’ ‘The ony) expecting instant death, stam- 
mered out a‘ Yes.’ * ; then go and tell the Bey of 
Constantine all you have seen ; I shall be glad if you can 
persuade him to visit me.’” 


This singular man has been appointed prospectively | 
Space. > 


Bey of Constantine, of which appointment he offered to 
take possession with 1200 men ; and we think he should 
have had the command of the late expedition : the result 
might have been different. Meanwhile he is Comman- 
dant of the Spahis, and D’Armandy of the Artillery, at 
Bona, where our prince visited the friends. 

Semilasso made some excursions from Algiers,—one 
with a French detachment, that seems to have gone forth 
chiefly for the sake of showing itself,—another into what 
may be called the outworks of Mount Atlas, under the 
protection of an Arab chief, a ci-devant robber, now the 
Caid of his tribe, —which word Caid, we take to be mere- 


ly a new form of our old acquaintance, the Cadi, But , 


in the account of these trips we find little new or strik- 
ing of Arab life, the prince having been either unlucky 
in not meeting therewith, or, as a professed landscape 


too_much cngrossed with inanimate 


nature to attend to its animated occupants, except the 
horses, which he esteems equa] to mules in good sense. 
His descriptions are good, and so are his sketches of 
Arab hospitality, but not fraught with novelty, We 
will, however, extract his outline of an Arab village, 
and then turn to some traits of Arab character, mate- 
rially affecting the condition of thé French colony. 

“ Sideways from our road lie some Arab villages, the 
first I had seen, They consist partly of miserable reed- 
huts, partly of dirty camel-hair tents, in which a parcel. 
of half-naked children crowded together, staring at us in 
terror and amazement, and with gestures that discovered 
the savage. Although we threw then money, would 
not venture out to pick it up, whilst the adults took little 
notice of us. Under a tree,in a meadow hard by, lay. 
the chief of the tribe—the Sheik Ben Omar—attended 
by two standing chamberlains. The sheik was a very old 
man, with a long, snow-white beard : he and his court 
were ragged alike; yet I was assured that the old miser 
was worth £12,000. He seemed to be in an ill humour, 
= stood Bpon no ceremony with those who encircled 

im. . 

* What follows may illustrate the cool audacity of the 
Hajutes (an Arab tribe). Two French gendarmes, armed 
with carabines, swords, and pistols, were riding to Duera. 
At about 500 paces from the camp, one of them pointed 
out to his comrade two mounted Arabs leisurely follow- 
ing them. ‘Oh! some of our Spahis,’ says he. The other 
rejoins, ‘At any rate we had better have them before 
than behind us;’ and they pulled up, calling to the Arabs 
to pass them. These assent, ride forward carelessly, and 
when they come up, the foremost, drawing his pistol, 
shoots the nearest gendarme. His comrade, terrified, 
gallops off to Duera, and the Arabs very quietly make an 
end of, aud plunder the wounded man. 

“ My physician tells me, that about a month ago a 
Hajute, whose hand was shattered, came to him to have 
it taken off. He moved nota muscle during the operation, 
but kept murmuring prayers from the Koran, He said 
that he had bought a pair of pistols from the son of a 
marabout, and not paid for them: that the marabout, 
after vainly reproaching him, had denounced the* ven- 
geance of heaven upon the false hand that did not fulfil 
engagements, The very next day he had fired his pistol, 
when it had burst, and shattered his hand: he had 
paid his debt, and then sought surgical assistance. The 
physician, in a short time, healed the stump, and dis- 
missed him, having bespoken for him an iron hand, 
which the Arab was to come for on an appointed day. 
He had not, however, re-appeared ; and the doctor, yester- 
day, meeting another Hajute in the street, asked kim 
what had become of Jakub, that he did not fetch his hand. 
The Hajute answered— Oh, he no longer wants your 
hand, for with his left he has already shot three Christians, 
in expiation of his sins.”" 

We conclude with the sketch of a small Barbary sea- 
port, in its genuine Barbaresque condition, into which 
our traveller, whilst sailing from Algiers to Tunis, was 
driven by stress of weather. It is the insignificant har- 
bour of Tabarka, frequented only by Genoese coral- 
fishers 

“ At break of day we landed and announced ourselves 
to the Tunisian Aga, who received us kindly, and pro- 
mised to supply us with fresh provisions, He was a 
handsome, gigantic warrior, with a long black beard, 
sprinkled with white. His dress appeared inean, as was 
his pipe, and, to my surprise, he wore no weapon; but 
poorly us he may be paid, and wretchedly as he lives, his 
behaviour was dignified and lofty. With an important 
mien he refused us permission to see the interior of an old 
Gothic fort, evidently incapable of resisting an attack. 
He received with pleasure, but, like all his countrymen, 
without thanks, a present of some pounds of fine tobacco, 
and earnestly begged for some shot, which, with gun- 
powder, is the most valuale article on this coast. J be- 
lieve the natives would barter father and mother for 
powder and lead, * * 

“ With the exception of the castle, there is not, in the 
whole island of Tabarka, a habitable house. The only 
shelter is in stables and soldiers’ huts, formed of the 
heaps of ruins on the shore, fronting which is established 
a sort of straw-roofed Moorish cafe. Here stood a few 
rough stone benches; and here the aga, with his whole 
rugged garrison, and some Christian. sailors, spent the 
day, smoking tobacco, and drinking coffee. Here I 
likewise was obliged, in order to escape, a8 Much as pos- 
sible, the tossing of our vessel, to take up my daily abode. 
For this purpose J—— and | hired a whole bench, 
where we breakfasted, dined, read, and wrote; which last 
excited much curiosity, and, judging by. their looks, dis- 
pleased the Turks, Under the covered gateway of the 
wall, in a current of air, a barber, who traded, moreover, 
in pipes, tobacco, and snuff, had established himself. His 
movables consisted of a table, a bench on which he slept, 
a queer little stool on which he seated his customers, 
half a dozen filthy knives, more like seythes, and an ele- 
gant hand looking.glass, set in mother-of-pearl, 

“In all Tabarka there was nothing to be had but coffee 
without sugar, eggs, milk, bad butter full of hairs and 
dirt, fowls, and excellent water—fountains of which, up- 
wards of a dozen, partly antique, are on the island.’ 


ASCENSION OF THE MONSTER BALLOON. 
The following interesting account of an ascension of 
the * Monster Balloon” is furnished by an intelligent and 
attentive correspondent, dated— 
Paris, Jan, 29th, 1837. 


My dear Sir, 

In a hurried letter to ———, written some days 
ago, I gave a hasty sketch of my exciting journey of the 
9th instant, and promised farther details in a future letter. 
My friends have made me tell the story so very often, 
that { forget now how much, or what I wrote, so you 
must excuse me if I repeat what you already know. I 
believe you are aware that a balloon ascension has long 
been a cherished project with me, and that I had even 
made an unsuccessful application to Mr. Durand some: 
years ago in New York. This darling hope has at 
length been gratified. I have soared in the air far above 
the clouds. Have seen the earth recede from me until 
the roar of one of its greatest cities was no longer 
heard. Have been hurried in en instant and as by 
Magic from the busy throng, to solitude, silence, and 


An ascension of tho “ ballon monstre” was announced 
for the 9th of January, at one o'clock, from the “caserne” 
of the * Faubourg Poissonniere;* but the Morning was 
cloudy, the season unfavourable, and went about my 
usual occupation, took a lesson from my drawing-mas- 
ter; left him at one, the hour announced for the ascen- 
sion, hoping to arrive in time to see it. Atthe gate 
they told me to make haste, as they were all ready. for 
the start. Pushing forward through the crowd I met 
Dr. Tucker, who told me there was still @ place unoceu- 
pied in the car. The temptation was too great for me 
to resist ; after an ineffectual attempt of the sentinel to 
stop me from entering the open space immediately 
around the car, I scrambled into it between the cords, 


shyok bands with the doctor and Mr. Thorne, the only 


friends near, me, stooped for a moment to arrange my 


feet, when the military music and the shouts of the. 


spectators attracted my attention, and upon looking over _ 


I found we were rising slowly and majesticall 
the heads of the 

Hats and handkerchiefs were waved, lovely faces 
wete smiling upon us; good wishes sent after us. Oar. 
movement was imperceptible; the crowd appeared to be 
receding, and I was looking down and waving a flag, 
absorbed in the novelty of my situation, when to my 
surprise, a quantity of water* was thrown from tho car 
upon the heads of the fine gentlemen and ladies below, 
The next moment a cry of alafm from the erowd, and 
the word “sit down, hold fast,” from our aeronaut, in. 
terrupted my contemplations, and I found that we were 
going against the houses. After 2 moment of suspense 
we struck, and were all tumbled together pell mell in 
the bottom of the car, We continued thumping aud , 
dragging up the wall for a few moments, the balloon 
making a frightful noise over head, the gas forced out) 
by the shocks almost stifling us, and we rolling over eachy 
other, not knowing what would happen next. I must 
acknowledge it was a moment of intense anxiety; for- 
tunately it did not last long. The shocks ceased, the car - 
swung violently; I ventured to look over, and as I did 
so, my side of the car rose against my breast, as the 
prows of the fishermen’s boats do at Long Branch when 
they ride over a high breaker. The chimneys just be- 
low us seemed swinging backwards and forwards as if 
rocked by an earthquake; but we were clear! the dan- 
ger was past. I disengaged the flag from under the 
pile of my companions, and the moment it was waved, 
the signal of our safety was answered by a shout of con. 
gratulation from the multitude below. It was impossible 
to refrain from laughing at the figure my companions 
cut. They were all as pale as death, (of course I sup- 
pose I was so too,) not a word was spoken for some 
time, though I must say they made up for it when they: 
recovered from the alarm. The hats had’ been “en. 
foncé” and trodden under foot, with the exception of 
Count Zixy’s, which had gone overboard with the French 
flag. One of the Frenchmen was sea-sick in the bottom 
of the car,—* Oh, monsieur, je vous demande pardon— 
mais faites tcujours monsieur.” I felt the effeets of the 
swinging, but it was soon over, and I was able to enjoy 
the joke. The car soon beeame steady again, and we 
appeared to be perfectly at rest; but the-gradual dimi- 
nution of objects below made us aware that we were 
rising rapidly. .The crowds upon the house tops, in the 
streets, and in the squares, became indistinct, and the 
great city had the appearance of a plan in relief; in 

About three minutes after leaving the ground, we enter. 
ed the clouds, the earth disappeared, and for a short 
time we were completely enveloped in fogs and mist. 

In a minute or two more, emerging from the clouds, 
we found ourselves in bright sunshine, and the thermo- 
meter rose about twenty degrees. The anchor, (weigh. 
ing about 120 pounds,) was now let down to the extent 
of the cable, say 200 or 300 feet, cach passenger was 
requested to have a bag of sand untied, and in readiness 
to be thrown out, and these preparations made, we had 
ample time to contemplate the singularity of our situa- 
tion. A sea of snowy clouds was spread out below us 
as far as'the eye could reach. The shadow of the bal. 
loon was seen distinctly defined upon the clouds, grow. 
ing smaller and more distant as we ascended. A bright 
sun shone upon us, and a few light clouds (such as the 
sailors call mares’ tails) were seen still high above us in 
the clear blue sky.» ‘The noise of carriages from the 
city, heard some time after we had passed the clouds, 
had now ceased. The rolling of drums was then heard, 
probably from Vincennes, and then all was silent. 

The balloon moving with the wind, not a breath of 
air could be perceived, nor were we at any time sensible 
of our movement upwards or downwards; once or twice 
only, a slight rustling of the balloon, and its inclination 
from over the centre of the car, showed that we were 
entering a different current of air. Occasional openings 
between the clouds gave us a momentary view of the 
earth, and we could see the dark strips of cultivated 
land, and we took advantage of one of these moments of 
“look out below” to throw overboard a Jonas of a pas. 
senger, in the shape-of a stone weighing twenty or thirty 
pounds, a piece of the chimney'which we had carried off 
in the scuffle, and been obliged to take thus far, not 
daring to throw it down fur fear of killing somebody, 

A reactiun now took place, and messieurs les voyageurs 
became very talkative. The accident was discussed, and 
the difference of opinion as to its extent showed the con. 
fusion of ideas during the panic. “ Ifear we have hurt 
somebody,” said one, “ for we knocked down a quantity 
of stones and bricks.” “A whole chimney,” thoaght 
another. “ The side of a house,” said a third, and so on, 
“Oh, que j’ai mal en coeur,” said a Frenchman. “C'est 
l'emotion,” said his neighbour. “C'est le gaz,” said an. 
other. “ It is the swinging,” said I. “ It's fright,” whis, 
pered an Englishman. All combined, pethaps. The 
whole party had now become so loquacious, that Mr, 
Green had some difficulty in establishing silence, in order 
that his directions to his assistant might’be beard and 
attended to. We were cautioned tv remain perfectly 
quiet in the car during the descent, and abovevall were 
to remain in after touching, until every thing was 
secure, as one person by jumping out might endanger 
the safety of all the rest. ; 

We had now been about forty minutes in the air, and 
were at an elevation of about a mile and a half, when 
Mr. Green told us to look over, and say whether we ap. 
peared to be descending. No movement was-perceptible, 
but I observed that the :bottom of the balloon was be. 
coming flaccid, and was slightly arched upwards. A 
more careful observation downwards showed that the 
openings and irregularities in the clouds were growing 
wider apart and more distinct, and our shadow, which 
had traveled off to a great distance, now approached 
rapidly, growing larger every instant. 1 hardly think 


* This was ballast, which it became necessary to throw 
out instantly, at a moment when sand could ms thrown 
into the eyes of the spectators withoat injuring them, I 
at Girst supposed it a sort of “ mauvaise plaisanteris.” 
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these symptoms would have attracted ny attention how- 
ever, without his question, and was surprised when he 
announced’ that we were falling at a rate which would 
bring us to the ground in a very few minutes if not 
checked. Some little nervous feeling was produced by 
this piece of news, and’ we looked out anxiously and lis- 


_ téned. ‘The faint sound of a church bell now reached us, 


announcing our return to the abode of our fellow beings. 
Ave Maria! 1 thought of my old favourite quotation— 


_“ When swung the deep bell in the distant towor, 
And: the faint, dying day-hymn stole aloft,” 

and uncovered and crosved myself as I used to doin 
Italy, at that beautiful aind poetical appeal to the devo- 
tional feeling. If I never felt insensible to this appeal 
in the luxurious enjoyment of an Italian evening, you 
may imagine its effect under the circumstances in which 
it was now heard 

The violence which attended our departure from the 
earth, left some fueling of anxiety as to our landing, and 
we now louked anxiously to ascertain the nature of the 
country below us. .Some ballast was thrown over as we 
upproached the clouds, and we now had a momentary 
view of a small extent of country,'a village, and a road, 
tiver, or canal, we could not determine which. The 
earth appeared very dark, as secn between, and in strong 
contrast with the white and sunlit clouds. It was soon 
again concealed from otir view, until we passed through 
them, and then. more ballast was thrown out, and our 
aeronaut kept us floating along over ficlds and houses at 
an elevation of about one thousand feet. We could see 
the flocks and the peasants at work, who gazed up in 


astonishment, and when we came within hailing dis- | 


tance, something like the following conversation took 
place: * Hula! la bas,—hola!—ou sommes nous !” 
“Tiens, mais la haut, dans le ballon.” “ Mais a quel 
distance de Paris?” ‘A neuf lievues.” ‘ Sur quelle 
toute?” Route de Strasbourg—merci.” 


We had traveled about twenty miles in rather less | 


than an hour, and now made our final preparations for 


landing. We were approaching a little village, Charlet, | 


and saw the whole population running out to see us. A 


slight change of wind carried us towards the village, 


and we were obliged to rise a little to clear it. Then 
descended a little, but the anchor not taking hold, we 
Tose again to clear a row of trees, then came down in 
the next field, the anchor fixing itself firmly in the 
earth. Mr. G. urged us to lie down in the car at the 
moment we were to strike, and we of course took his 
advice, anticipating a violent shock. We might, how- 
ever, have kept our feet, as we did not strike with much 
force. When I looked up, the cable was stretched taught. 
Being made fast to the hoop a few feet over our heads, the 
car remained in its proper position, rising up and down 
a little, and the balloon, now half empty, wus blown 
over on its side, rising sometimes high in the air, and 
then falling again, and striking the ground with con- 
siderable forcé. After remaining a few moments in this 
situation, we directed the péasants (who under a mis- 
taken wish to serve us had nearly cast off the anchor 
and sent us adrift,) to hold down the car until we all got 
out. It was some time after our landing before we got 
the balloon empty, and once or twice when the wind blew, 
it had nearly broken away in spite of the efforts of some 
twenty or thirty men and women to secure it. One un- 
fortunate wight got his foot entangled in the netting, 
and was carried up fifteen or twenty feet and then 


dropped, to the great amusement of his companions. — 


Fortunately he fell upon soft ground, and struck upon 
apart where there was. no danger of breaking neck or 
limb, He seemed, however, to consider it a “mauvaise 
plaisanterie,” and was far from enjoying the joke with 
his companions. When we had got the balloon rolled 
up, I rede over in a cart with two of my fellow-travellers 
to the nearest post town, where we found a more speedy 
conveyance, and got back to Puris before eight o'clock. 
There was aieception at General Cass’s in the even- 
ing, where I found nearly all my friends assembled, and 
received their congratulations on my safe return, and 
was obliged tu talk and tell my story over so often that 
I grew quite hoarse. It appeared that they had been in 
great alarm for our safety, and considered us in immi- 
nent danger until they saw my flag. Some of the crowd 
declared they had seen a man fall from the car; others 
that we had swept the people off the house top in our 
passage. 1 have been twice toexamine the locality, once 


with our townsman Mr. Fisher—whu saw the whole - 


affair, and gave me a very distinct account of the man- 
ner in which we struck—and have a correct sketch of the 
chinneys and house tops, &e., from which I will send 
you a drawing representing our situation. We had 
knocked off the coping and two or three courses of stone 
from a wall. I could not learn that any body had been 
hort by the fall of the stones. 

And now you will ask me whether the enjoyment. 
compensated me for the risk. Indeed it did. The sen- 
gations felt I shall never forget; and I never did, nor du 
I now consider an ascension under favourable circum- 
stances attended with much danger. Mr. Green informs 


me he has made two hundred ‘and twenty ascensions | 


without ever having met with an accident of any conse- 
quence, of even.as serious as our rencontre with the 
house tops. This was occasioned by an unexpected coup 
de vent at the moment we commenced rising. We had 
eighteen hundred weight of ballast at the time, and of 
course could: have risen as fast as we pleased by throw- 
ing some over. It was our wish, however, to romain in 
sight as long as possible, and a sudden puff of wind car- 


ried us against the high walls which surrounded the — 
“caserne.”” ‘The wall we touched must have been seventy 


or eighty feet high. The great size of the balloon makes 
it rather difficult to secure in landing, as the power of 
the wind is enormous upon so large and light a body, 
and you may imagine what it is for a car containing 
eight persons to strike the ground when guing at the 
rate of twenty miles an hour. It is also a disadvantage 
to have so many compar.ions: too much like a steamboat 
fall of people iu search of the picturesque. One should 
‘be left to the enjoyment of his own reflections in such a 
situation. Entise solitude I should prefer; bat it re- 
quires constant atten’ 


to manage the balloon. Mr. 


WALDIECS LITERARY OMNIBUS. 


Green was so much occupied during our expedition, that 
it was difficult to get any information from him. He 
has since informed mo that the slightest change in the 
temperature, a few degrees, would make the balloon rise 
or fall. I think the most agreeable mode for an amateur 
would be to ascend: with one person, a.man experienced 
and cool, (you could not find a better than Mr. Darand, 
of New York,) and leave the whole management to him, 
and occupy himself in his observations and reflections. 

_ [have no.doubt that these excursions will soon be- 
come quite common.. The greatest objection at present 
is the expense. As one of the French papers observed, 
“on risque sa vie,—mais, six cents francs! c'est autre 


chose.” Eyery one to his liking, but I am sure Ishould | 


much rather have a balloon than a yacht. Mr, Green is 
serious in his desire to attempt an aerial voyage across 
the Atlantic, and wishes to find somebody who will ac- 
company him. He thinks that by taking udvantage of 
the prevalent winds he-could cross from some part of the 
American continent to Europe or Africa in a few days. 
At the rate we traveled, seven days would have been 
enough, and there was very little wind apparently at the 
surface of the ground. He startied mo by saying he 
might have been in Turkey the day after his arrival from 
London in Coblentz. He had better try a journey over- 
land to India or China first, Is there not something 
sublime in the idea of these rapid journeys over such 
immense distances? I asked him how he could tell in 
what direction he was moving at night, when the earth 
could not be seen, or when he was passing over the sea. 
His plan is tu let down a cord of one thousand feet or 
so, which is to trail over the land or water, and would 
of course be carried out in the direction from which he 
was moving; this direction could be determined by the 
stars or compass. I suppose he could ascertain his place 
by astronomical observations for latitude and longitude, 
but I see no mode by which he could keep any sort of 
dead reckoning. Le is not, however, a communicative 
person, and I could not get much out of him. Like most 
of his countrymen, he seems disposed to make a mystery 
of his business, and keep the results of his experience 
for his own private benefit. The great capacity of his 
balloon enables him to carry an immense quantity of 
ballast, and consequently to remain a long while in the 
air, and I have no doubt importunt meteorulogical ob- 
servations and discoveries may result from his ascen- 
sions, should he be accompanied by scientific men sup- 
plied with good instruments, Coustant or prevalent 
winds may perhaps be found at certain altitudes, which 
may be taken advantage of for certain journeys, but at 
present the ascensions are mere matters of curiosity,— 
“ voyages d’agrement,”—picturesque and exciting pro- 
menades. 

I wish I could convey to you by words one tenth of 
the enjoyment I experienced, but this would require 
powers of description far beyond my reach. 

1 remain yours, sincerely. 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 
Another (making the fourth) attempt to assassinate the 
king—new infernal machine. 

On Sunday Feb. 19, at 5 A. M. the prefect of police, 
having cognizance of the nefarious intentions of a person 
named Champion, sent his commissary Vassal and others 
to his domicil, Rue de l’Hotel de Ville, No. 38, to make 
the necessary examinations. Champion exhibited much 
trepidation, but the agents of the police proceeded im- 
mediately to their business. In an obscure corner of the 
garret they found an infernal machine, half completed, 
which was from 7 to 8 inches in width, four in depth, 
with three rows of drawers, containing three distinct 
compartments. On the first were to be placed seven 
small cannon pistols, directed horizontally ; in the second, 
six with an oblique direction, to the right; aud in the 
third, six, with a like direction left. The mode of using 
it, as explained by Champion was to erect a battery, and 
communicate with it by a cord, whereby trains of powder 
were to be set off successively so as to explode each range 
of pistols, commencing with the first—the pistols also to 
go off separately. Champion confessed his intention to 
destroy with it, if possible, the life of the king. He said 


his plan was to place the machine in a small hand cart | 


filled with furniture as if in the act of moving it—The 
machine was to be placed at the height of 5 or 6 fect, 
and ty be covered with a mattress, 
to be placed on the road to Neuilly, near where the king 
usually passed. 

Champion was then conducted to the prefecture, whcre, 


' during the morning, he expressed his regret at not ac- 


compuaiing his purpose. Shortly after the guard had 
gone out of his cell, Champion suspended himself by his 
cravat to a bar of the window. He had got on to his 
bed, and then pushing it suddenly from him caused his 
death immediately. He had, for several days before, 
been repeatedly drunk, saying he would soon go to the 
Place St. Jacques, the place of executions. He had been 
suspected during the trial of Polignac, &c. It is sup. 
posed he has accomplices. Some have been arrested, 
among others his mistress, named Saget, and a fencing 
master named Janvier. The first intimation that the 
authorities had of Clampion’s design was 15 days before, 
in an anonymous letter, the clue to which they ferreted 
out. The would-be assassin was a locksmith, A sus- 
ted café in the garden of the Tuileries near the rue 
ivoli, and which is said to have a stfbterranean passage 
with the street has been demolished. Champion was 45 


fe of age, and his body was conveyed to the Dead 


couse for inspection. His skin is tattooed—he had 
served in Don Pedro's army. 

A library having taken fire, some one expressed a hope 
that no lives were lost. “None,” was the reply, “ except 
the ‘ Lives of the Poets.’ ” 

Absence of Mind.—A man entering the chambers of 
Professor V-——, found hin with his watch in the sauce- 

n, and intently gazing on the egg, which he held in 

is hand, watch fashion, to determine the time. 

Smith complained of incipient influenza, as he sat 
down to dinner at the Garrick ; he, however, eat heartily 
of duck, and revived. “You seem better,” said Jesse. 
“Yes, sir; Ihave been cpyred by a quack medicine,” 
replied the invalid. 

The unwillingness of persons above forty, to remember 
tacts and persous. with which and whom they were con. 
temporary, has been happily called by a wit, “ the 
darkness of thy middle ages. 

A bouk and pamphlet seller, living in the New Hun. 
gerford Arcade, has two papers in his window, un one of 
which is written “ The Influenza to be had here for 2d.” 

It will be satisfactory to our readers to know, that the 
trustees of the British Museum have gone even beyond 
‘the recommendation of the committee of the house of 
commons; and that the museum will be open to the 
public every day, except Sundays, including the holydays 
—commencing Easter Monday. The number of visiters 


The cart was then | 


continues to increase : 9,000 persons visited the museum 
in one day of the last year; and the whole number during 
the latter period was 383,000! , 

The.announcements of new books are few and.unim- 
portant.. We remember since our last report only— 
“ Modern India; or, Illustrations of the Resources an 
Capabilities of Hindoostan,” by Dr. Spry, of the Benga 
Medical Staff—* Temples Ancient and Modern: or, Notes 
on Church Architecture,” by Mr. Bardwell, Architect— 
and“ An Exploratory Voyage along the West Coast of 
Africa, and the Narrative of a Campaign in Kafferland in 
1835,” by Capt J. E. Alexander. ' 

The committee appointed by the French Minister to 
take into consideration the question relative to an inter. 
national law of copyright, has made its report—recom- 
mending, in substance, that the publication, in France, 
of foreign works, without the consent of the author, shall 
be prohibited in all cases where the nation to which the 
writer belongs offers a like protection to French authors 
—that no pirated edition of a work shall, under like 
circumstancés, be imported into France; nor shall it be 
lawfal to import French works, though originally ex- 
ported, within five years, This last regulatiot, we 
presume, is intended as a protection against fraud, 

Aloe.—An aloe is now in flower in the Botanic Garden 
at Copenhagen, a rarity which has not been seen there 
since 1745. The stem of this plant is 18 feet high ; it 
bears 22 branches and more than 3000 buds and flowérs : 
the leaves cover a circumference of 26 feet. 

Bison—The great Bison of the Menagerie of the 
Jardin des Plantes is dead, at the age of twelve years; it 
was born in that place, of parents which came from 
North America. : 

The printed copy of “ The Iron Chest,” with the ori- 
ginal preface, advertisement, and postscript, written by 
George Colman, the younger, was recently sold in the 
sale of his library, for two guineas. Mr. Colman’s old 
friend, General Phipps, the bruther of the late Lord Mul- 
grave, was the purchaser. 


LONDON THEATRICALS, 

Mr. Forrest has returned to Drury Lane, and has been 
drawing good houses. The “Mountain Sylph” and 
“Cinderella” have also proved attractive; and, altogether, 
this Theatre has been doing “as well as could be ex. 
pected” under the circumstances of its reduced prices. 
Whether these prices can support a National Theatre of 
the larger growth in such a manner as to enable it to 
produce its pieces with a becoming degrce of splendour, 
remains to be proved; we fear not, but we must state, in 
justice to Mr. Bunn, that we have, as yet, perceived no 
attempt on his part to curtail the plays he has given of 
their fair proportions, or to introduce a penny-wise and 
pound-foolish system of economy into the scenic and de- 


corative departments. 


Covent Garden, during the temporary absence of Mr. 
ee has no tragedian of sufficient power to stand 
against Mr. Forrest at the other house, and the re-ap- 
pearance of the former gentleican has therefore naturally 
become desirable for its health. Mr. Hamblin, who has 
returned from America after, we believe, some twelve 
years absence, came out in Hamlet on Monday, and was 
well received by the audience present. After so long an 
interval, it may almost be considered as a first appear- 
ance, and consequently is entitled to the same allowance 
for embarrassment; making this, and making even more 
on account of indisposition, under which we fancied he 
was labouring, we must still express a fear that his Ham. 
let at all events will not prove attractive. He may make 
a stronger impression in some other character, and if so 
we shall feel great pleasure in reporting it. Mr. T. P. 
Cooke has been acting some of his laborious sailor parts ; 
but those which he has played are so old and so worn 
that they have lost their magnetic power, and we there- 
fore miss the audiences which used to follow him, 

As needle faithful to the pole. 


From the Cabinet of Modern Art. 
LA ROSA PARLANTE. 
BYL. E. L. 


I breathe on the roses I offer to thee, 

Every leaf that uncloses says something from me; 
They come from our garden, that suunmer world, where 
The soft blossoms harden to cherry and pear, 

Where fruit and where flowers together unfold, 

And the morning’s bright hours cull the bee to his gold! 


On the wreath that I bind thee our summer has shone, 
Ah, where will it find thee—afar and alone! 

The walls that have bound thee are dusky and high, 
And dark roofs are round thee that shut out the ah ° 
But the rose: I gather will bring thee again 

Our valleys soft weather, its sunshine and rain. 


When art thou returning—how long wilt thou roam? 

The wealth thou art earning is not worth thy home. 

The lark’s lightest singing awakes me from sleep 

That thine image was bringing—I waken and wecp! 

By the prayers that atten the fond heart that 
yearns, 

Let the roses I send say—“ return, love, return.” 


To thy heart let them enter!—mid care and mid toil 
Hath its innermost centre one spot without soil, 

Where the cold world is measured by truth not its own, 
And my image is treasured—loved—loving and lone! 
Though life have encrusted its rast on the shrine, 

That heart may be trusted—I know it by mine! 


Che Hiterarp Omnibus. 


PHILADELPHIA, MARCH 31, 1837. 


Fair for the Blind.—A fair for the benefit of the blind 
is to be held in this city next week, for which most ex- 
tensive preparations have been made by many benevo- 
lent ladies: it is to prove an attraction of no ordinary 
kind, and if our hostility to this mode of raising money 
could be overcome, it would, perhaps, give way to the 
benefit of the blind as soon as to any class; for their de- 
privation we have always felt a peculiar sympathy; but 
we believe that the plan of ladies of fortune giving their 
time to the production of articles of fancy or necessity 
must necessarily deprive the deserving, whose circum- 
stances require them to labour, of the means of a liveli- 
hood. The motive which prompts these movements we 
shall be the last to dispute, but we would ask all who 


_ propose future fuirs to pause and reflect seriously on the 


injury they may inflict, before they engage in them. 

A Library, to contain, exclusively, books of history, is 
about to be established in London, where courses of His- 
torical Lectures are to be delivered. 


Gamblirg in High Life.—Lord de Roos (or Ros, as it 
is sometimes spelled,) has been detected in London at 
cheating at cards, ond the evidence on the trial has cre- 
ated a great sensation, as it proves that a great number 
of the aristocracy are habitually gamblers. After it was 
well ascertained that Lord de Roos was a blackleg, he 
repuired to the continent, but returning soon, some news- 
paper publications were aimed at his reputation by a 


gentleman named Cummins: the accused offered to sub. 
mit his case to a court.of honour, but Mr. Cumming de. 
manded a legal investigation, and repeated his charges in 
the most direct manner. The noble lord was thus com, 
pelled to bring a suit in a public court of justice, and was 
cast. 

The fullowing is a small portion of the evidence :— 

_ Sir William Ingilby—* I am an old member of G 
ham’s Club, I have been years a 
of it, I-have known Lord de Roos as a member, and 
have frequently seen him play whist there. I was in the 
club in March, April, and part of May. I know the trick 
called sauter la coupe, and I know the legerdemain 
which the ace can be got to the bottom of the pack.” 

Witness explained what. he believed was called the 
trick of sauter la coupe. A pack of cards was handed 
him, and he showed, after the cards were cut, that bya 
Maneporanee of the two divisions of the cards, the ace or 

ing was again brought to the bottom. The perfor 
of trick created much laughter, 

itness proceeded—“ I have played a deal 

Graham's Club; and I have remarked the amen 
manner in which Lord de Roos played; and recollectigg 
the trick of iny early days, and likewise observing tha 
he almost | turned up an ace ora king, I 
solved to watch; and the first time I did, I saw the trick 
done. I will not swear to a hundred times, but I have 
seen Lord de Roos do the trick of sauter la coupe fifly 
times at least. I never played with Lord de Roos but x 
Graham's Club. I observed, with respect to dealing, tha 
his lordship handled the cards in a very extraordinary 
manner; he was in the habit of putting the kings an 
queens on their legs and feeling them, and that first a, 
tracted my attention. He used to deal very slowly ; ang 
when the cards were cut there was a sort of ‘king Cough’ 
as if to distract the attention. I am speaking now of the 
‘ pass,’ or sauter la coupe. I never played with him will 
ingly after I first observed this. This was about five o 
six years ago, and I was fully certain that an ace or king 
was sure to be turned up.” 

Cross-examined by the Attorney-General.—“I har 
seen his lordship do the trick twice of a day, and then 
ace or a king was invariably turned up. I don’t think 
that he ever turned up any thing else when I was look. 
ing at him.” 

Lord de Roos is called “the most accomplished mn 
in Europe,” and is at the head of the barons of England; 
he gambled to an enormous extent with his equals and 
others, and it was in evidence that they played “ morning 
whist” daily before taking dinner. Sir William Ingilby 
appeared to be utterly insensible to any thing like shame 
in giving testimony to prove himself a blackleg. Mr, 
Brooke Greville very readily admitted that his winnings 
amounted to one hundred and seventy thousand dollars 
in the course of fifteen years. Captain Alexander, of the 
navy, acknowledged himself fifty thousand dollars “ the 
better for play.” Lord Bentinck confessed he “ played 
very deep,” with the air of a man who thought it to be 
no discredit. 

This exposure is calculated to lower the estimation in 
which the nobility has been held by the people, and s 
such success at the gaming table is not held disreputable 
in the higher ranks, the voters, we should think, would 
be apt to consider their qualifications as hereditary legis 
lators at least very doubtful. When neat they shufile 
their cards a king will hardly be the trump. 


Abel Allnut.—We welcome in our last London pact 
age of buoks, with no ordinary feelings of interest, anew 
work by Mr. Morier, the author of Hajji Baba and Zob. 
rab the Hostage. Few books have given greater pla 
sure than Hajji Baba, the remembrance of which forms 
a bright spot in one’s reading reminiscences. Before 
we had quite read our copy an edition was issued ftom 
the Philadelphia press, and we have no doubt the fame 
of the author has produced a golden harvest to the pub 
lishers already: in its perusal the reader will find no 
cause for disappointment; we too shall give it publicity 
after the conclusion of Wraxall's Berlin, provided, always, 
that nothing better intervenes. 

The London Literary Gazette speaks of it as “ mor 
near to the Vicar of Wakefield than any novel we can 
call to mind since the epoch of that, the first of its class.” 
We cannot go quite so far in its praise, but we think it 
a very superior book, and one that will be universally ad- 
mired. The scenes are varied, the characters origin 
and striking, and the whole plot in admirable keeping, 
with home touches of nature which really remind one of 
the Vicar of Wakefield. 

Prior’s Life of Goldsmith, one of the best modern spt- 
cimens of biography, will be the next book published in 
Waldie’s Select Circulating Library, in which it will be 
furnished to subscribers at a cost not exceeding fi/y 
cenls ; the London edition is suld for nine dollars; the 
American for about three, or more than the cost of the 
“ Library” for six entire months. In the Library is nov 
publishing Captain Dickinson’s Narrative of Operatios 
at Cape Frio for the recovery of the public stores and 
treasure sunk in his majesty's ship Thetis.” Cape Frio 
is near Rio Janciro, where our enterprising author su 
ceeded in recovering from the wreck nearly half a mi- 
lion of dollars. The narrative possesses all the requisites 
for absorbing the reader’s attention. 

T. ASH & CO., Wuoxesaue 

* anv Booxseuiers, No. 12, Decatur street, 

T. T. Ash & Company are largely engaged 

the importation of English, French, and German St 
tionery aod Fancy articles, which they offer to the T 


on the most advantageous terms, 
Feb, 2—tf. 


LUBBING.—Any person forwarding 

subscribers to the Omnibus, with the money ($2) 
will be entitled to a copy of the Port Folio for one ye 
—and any person sending twenty names, and forty 
lars, a copy of the Port Folio complete. 


HE AMERICAN QUARTERLY RE- 
VIEW.—This long established national Review # 
published punctually on the first of March, June, Ser 
tember, and December, at this office. Price Five 
lars a year. Subscriptions received by 
A. WALDIE, 
46, Carpenter stroet, Phila 


PUBLISHED ON’ FRIDAYS, 
BY A. WALDIE, 46 CARPENTER STREET, 
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